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Editorial 


SALUTE THE 
SOLDIER 


OU MAY HAVE BEEN PART. OF 
Y the flag-wagging, poster—plast— 

ering and certified-saving that has 
been passing itself off as a Salute to 
England’s Soldiers. You may have 
made something of your salute by 
demanding pay increases. 


But certainly you have seen the tall double- 
column advertisements in your daily paper 
—each one made up of a picture and a poem: 
““Via Singapore,” ‘‘On Burma Hills,” 
** Chins up on the Chin,” “The Letter 
Home” (Mr. Agate took a well-aimed swipe 
at this one in the Daily Express last week) 
and the rest. 


England, we are told in this official doggerel, 
is compounded of ‘‘the tinkle of sheep,” 
‘* church bells,” ‘“ hazy hilltops ”: there are, 
apparently, no towns, no works. And our 
soldiers, who fight like hell when allowed to, 
do not march, attack, kill, but ‘‘ roam” 
(to rhyme, of course, with “* home ’’). 


In ‘‘ The Corporal and the Sarge,” the 
possibility of a soldier falling in love with 
a member of the A.T.S., the certainty of 
their separation to different battle fronts, is 
reduced to a celebration in the language of 
“* Mary had a Little Lamb.” 


In ‘‘ Embarkation Leave,’ the English 
soldier’s effort is pared down to the defence 
of Sheila, Peter and Mother. True enough. 
But where are the mock parliaments, the 
A.B.C.A. debates, the Cairo elections, the 
men who make and read wall newspapers— 
the vast army in our Army that is realising 
those matters on which the future happiness 
of Sheila, Peter and Mother depend ? 


With the possible exception of one, ‘‘ The 
Salt of the Earth,” they are all as phoney. 


It is, perhaps, not strange that a govern- 
ment which can refuse any real pay increases 
can only offer slobberings like these. But to 
add to this injury of petty pay the insult of 
these debilitated verses is more, surely, than 
the calmest English relatives can stand. 


OUR TIME agrees with Lord Wavell that 
you cannot win a war without your poets. 
But we would add that you cannot substitute 
for them the cliches, trickery and thefts of 
the grossest hacks, pimps and shop-lifters to 
be found in English writing. And if the 
Committee concerned had set out to make 
such a deliberate substitution, it could not 
have chosen more happily. 


It is not only that their author has the 
versatility of a two-fingered pianist. Nor is 
it only that he is blind, a sycophant and 
infantile. It is that England has good poets; 


‘and that her soldiers have earned more than 


this. 

OUR TIME offers to send the National 
Savings Committee ten peems worthy 
of the time and its men within a week 
of the Committee’s acceptance of its 
offer. 


In the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 


elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet—‘‘Hygiene 
for Women,”’ by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 


or, if you prefer, write to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.I 
enclosing 3d. in stamps 


~ APPROVED BY DOCTORS ~ 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


think of 
JOURNALISM 
4b 4 wosF- war canoer 7 


} you feel you can 
write... can describe 
an incident graphically 
, . . feel you have the 
*Snews sense,” you 
probably have _ the 
makings of a good 
journalist. . 
Now is the time to <o#2Z 
train, to prepare. Turn aA 
your odd moments to 
good account by training for a post-war 
career in journalism. Let the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM give 
you the necessary guidance, help to 
develop your latent talent and set you 
earning money with your pen. The 
London School of Journalism is under 
the patronage of the leadings news- 
paper proprietors and its instructors 
are all practical writers. 


Reduced Fees. Special Courses in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writ- 
ing, Poetry, Radio Plays and English 
Literature. Personal Coaching by 
Correspondence. Write for free 
advice and book to— 

0.T, LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574, 


TRIDENT 


Three poems 
by 
John Manifold 
Hubert Nicholson 
David Martin 
Price 1/6 
(post free) 1/9 


Rhyme and Reason 
A collection of 34 poems 
Edited by 
David Martin 
Price 1/- 

(post free) 1/3 


BUSTER 


A play in three acts 
by 
Ted Willis 


Price 2/6 
(post free) Price 2/9 
from 
FORE PUBLICATIONS 
28/29 Southampton Street 
London, W.C.2 
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Chemists perform a vital 
National service. They com- 
prise a highly important part of 
the machinery for maintaining 
the nation’s health: the medical 
profession unhesitatingly relies 
upon them to dispense prescrip- 
tions accurately. They are 
authorities on toilet prepara- 
tions as well as drugs, and their 
opinion is always worth atten- 
tion. For over forty years they 
have been recommending— 


Euthymol 


ee et ae 
Yucere-aM BB TOBOPHTP 


, 


110-pyCckH ? 


Sprechen Sie deutseh ? 
Pp 


‘i Bi nc eee 
éabia Sled G52 


His Master’s Voice”? have pre- 
pared a number of practical courses in 
foreign languages. Each set of records 
has been made in conjunction with 
text-books compiled by well-known 
experts, and is planned to form the 
background of an intensive study of 
each language. Beginners are enabled 
to obtain a particularly ready insight 
into grammar and pronunciation. Your 
“H.M.V.” dealer will gladly give you 
details. 


ooHIsS 
MASTER’S 


VOICE *° 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


With Text Books in RUSSIAN 
FRENCH, GERMAN and SPANISH 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
I ST RS 


Notes and Comments 


A Film is Banned 


¥ilm Censorship in this country has 

been brought out into the open. This 
time The Forgotten Village is the case in point. 
A year ago this very beautiful film, which was 
made by Herbert Kline and Augustin Del- 
gado with the inhabitants of a Mexican 
village, in a story outlined by John Steinbeck 
that was simply the expression of their daily 
lives, was banned by the British Board of Film 
Censors. 

Although the film is now showing at the 
Academy Cinema in Oxford Street, the 
British Board of Film Censors has not changed 
its mind. The London, Essex, Middlesex and 
Surrey County Councils and the East Ham 
Corporation have, however, decided that the 
British Board of Film Censors can think what 
it likes in their counties and boroughs, The 
Forgotten Village shall be shown. And what is 


()* AGAIN THE CRAZY POSITION OF 


more, it shall be shown under a ‘‘U” 
certificate ! 
Daft? Maybe. Or possibly just another 


expression of that haphazard improvisation 
which distinguishes so much of our social 
organisation and is always referred to as 
“typically English” by the licensed looters 
who benefit by this confusion. 


Who is Responsible ? 


ontrary to popular belief the British 
( Board of Film Censors has no official 

standing and no authority to back up, 
its decisions. It is not a government body 
but an organisation which was set up by the 
film industry to act as guide to those happy 
artists who rushed into the business when it 
became obvious that there were some hand- 
some pickings to be collected. 

A guide was necessary because, while those 
hard-headed business men didn’t care one 
way or the other what went on to the country’s 
newly erected cinema screens so long as it 
brought a profit, there were Morality Coun- 
cils, Watch Committees, the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, and all sorts of other 
bodies—most of them busy—who did, and 
had the libel laws, sundry Blasphemy 
and Sedition Acts, Statutes of Edward 
III, and all manner of local taboos and 
by-laws to back them up. The movie 
moguls gave their protection society the 
high sounding titlé of the British Board of 
Film Censors, coughed up the necessary cash 
to maintain it, and in return received pretty 
little certificates which they pinned on their 
productions much in the same way as a 
bookmaker pins in his lapel a badge inscribed 
B.P.A., which means that he is a member of 
Bookmakers’ Protection Association. 

Nobody but the public was fooled. Such a 
censorship certificate offers no protection if 
the police decide to prosecute under one of 
the many laws dealing with public decency. 
The possession of such a certificate does not 
carry with it permission to exhibit the film 
anywhere in the United Kingdom, for such 
permission lies with the County Countils. — 

This very limitation of the Board’s authority 
has meant that it has always erred on the 
ultra-conservative side, for the one thing it 
could not afford to happen was just such a 
police prosecution, or for some council to ban 
what the Board had passed as inoffensive. 
The industry pays out good money for the 


wages of the Board’s functionaries, in order to 
be protected against such vagaries. 


The Consequences 


ot unnaturally, in these circumstances, 

many county councils, being very much 

closer to the people than the British 
Board of Film Censors or the Wazirs of 
Wardour Street, have shown themselves very 
often considerably more enlightened and have 
granted permission«to exhibit numbers of 
films previously banned by the Board. Here 
are just a few which have had this distinction: 
The American Tragedy, Professor Mamlock, 
Pudovkin’s Mother, and Storm Over Asia. 

It is a mistake to think of the Board as only 
taking a hand when the film has been. made. 
Obviously that is not the moment that an 
executive, with a large slice of his company’s 
capital tied up in the picture, wants to be 
told that it will not be given a certificate. It 
is the practice therefore, to take the advice 
of the Board before shooting is begun. 

Now there is no reason to suppose that the 
advice that is given will be in the national 
interest. Haying been set up by big business 
in the film industry, the Board will naturally 
tend to identify the national interest with what 
is, in fact, the interest of big business. It may 
be expected to look favourably on stories 
depicting Lord McGowan and other captains 
of industry, as philanthropists working them- 
selves to the bone for the sake of their pampered 
employees, and very unfavourably on stories 
that show. vested interests as the stumbling 
block to progress. 

At the beginning of the war, the Board 
very nearly succeeded in preventing the 
screening of Walter Greenwood’s ‘* Love on 
the Dole.’”? The public outcry which this 
Blimpish behaviour provoked, and Green- 
wood’s own fighting attitude, brought about 


a reversal of the decision on that occasion. 


There must have been dozens of pictures 
which have been quietly done away with 
though, without anybody ever hearing of 
their murder. 


A Change Needed 


“-—\ oes all this matter? In the end the good 
films do get shown, as we have seen. 
It is quite true that in the main they 
do—if they succeed in getting made. 

That is the snag, for a producer, no matter 
how much social conscience he possesses, 
cannot keep his company running unless he is 
sure of some possibility of nation wide distribu- 


tion. The threat of refusal of a license by the 
Board is enough to make a company drop a 
film altogether. To defy such a threat con- 
tinually has only one alternative—bank- 
ruptcy. 

In another part of this issue Mr. Ralph 
Bond sets out the A.C.T. plans for State Film 
Production. That is a logical development of 
the film industry, as it has progressed during 
the war. It will also be necessary to create 
a new Board of Film Censors, one more in 
keeping with our democracy. 

In the meantime, people who do not live 
in London and its environs, can do their best 
to persuade their county councils to grant 
The Forgotten Village a license. Of course, 
when they have succeeded they will still have 
to find a cinema willing to exhibit it. This 
last may bea little difficult, as most of them 
belong to the same crowd who own the 
British Board of Film Censors, but it is worth 
trying. 


Amateur Activities 


example of the Civil Service Clerical 

Association and form theatrical groups, 
if they can find among their members such 
lively young people as the C.S.C.A. had to 
present their revue First Edition, given for 
half a dozen performances at the Cripplegate 
Institute in the middle of last month. The 
show was distinguished by some clever sketches, 
good dancing and much better direction than 
is usual with amateur shows. The hit of the 
evening, however, was Yvonne Palmer’s 
brilliantly funny burlesque of a tight-rope 
walker. 

As a recruiting medium this group should 
pay plenty of dividends for the Union. 

Another interesting amateur event hap- 
pened in Birmingham during the last week of 
May. Professor Dent’s version of Gay’s The 
Beggar's Opera, which he scored for a small 
chamber orchestra and which was originally 
intended for Sadler’s Wells, was given its first 
performance for the Lord Mayor’s “‘ Brighter 
Birmingham ” scheme. 

It was presented by CEMA with Mr. 
Harrison, CEMA’s local representative, as the 
producer. The cast was supplied by the 
Birmingham Clarion Singers, who are com- 
posed mostly of railway and factory workers. 

Thus once again amateurs and the present 
rise in musical interest, have combined to 
launch in a popular way a work, which 
otherwise might have been known only to 
comparatively few. 


M= Trade Unions should follow the 


Sing A Song Of Threepence 


by Fack Beeching 


Sing a song of sixpence, a pocketful of holes. 

The Tories have decided (God save their generous souls), 

To risk the threat of bankruptcy and bring us near inflation 
By giving Tommy threepence as a gift from a grateful nation. 


When Private Atkins heard the news he wept with gratitude. 
Not only do they keep me in clothes and board and food 
He cried, but by this latest gift (his eyes began to blink) _ 
I’ll have enough next pay day night to buy a Yank a drink ! 


Oh, vanity of human hopes ! He read the news again 

And found the rise was not for him, but for some other men. 
Again the State’s munificence, by purpose or by whim 
Meant jam for you and me, my lads, but never jam for him. 


Janacek and the 
Spoken Word 


by H. G. Sear 


HE TURN OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN 
“T Bohemia, following hard upon revolution- 

ary outbreaks all over Europe at the 
beginning of last century, brought about an 
upsurge of nationalism. Under the Austrian 
yoke the Czech language had been suppressed 
but now it was revived and all the native 
arts, largely folk-arts, put forth new tendrils 
and soon flowered -plentifully. 

We who have never been denied the use of 
our native tongue find it impossible to imagine 
the keen delight with which the Czech poet 
made his first essays in his long submerged 
language; or the joy and trepidation felt by 
the Czech composer in fashioning melodies to 
the speech of his own countrymen. Difficulties 
were piled high by the ‘‘ collaborationists ” 
of the period who still regarded the Austrian 
Empire as the sole repository of culture; and 
by the chauvinists who proposed the propaga- 
tion of a universal language from Prague to 
Kamchatka. It was upon this scene of 
exaltation that the composer Smetana, father 
of Czech music, made his appearance. 

Quite apart from the innate charm of his 
works, Smetana deserves all our admiration 
for the spirit of responsibility that clearly 
informs them. Responsibility ? Musical 
responsibility ? Responsibility to whom ? 
There is only one answer: to the nation. He 
had quite deliberately set himself the task of 
composing a repertory of national operas 
which should meet the requriements of sundry 
occasions: an epic opera like The Branden- 
burgers in Bohemia, which roused national 
pride; a homely comedy of peasant life like 
The Bartered Bride, which won all hearts; an 
opera like Dalibor, symbolising the national 
soul; or a ‘‘solemn festival picture” like 
Libusa, designed for great national galas. To 
Smetana the fermentative condition of the 
language was a major problem, but one 
which he attacked vigorously. Risking a good 
deal, he hammered out a declamatory style 
to which he could wed his music in such a 
manner as would make a direct appeal to a 
rural as well as an urban audience. This is 
infinitely more important to an estimation of 
his music, or that of the long chain of com- 
posers of which he was the first, than arguments 
as to whether or not it was based on folksong. 

Modern Czech music is the vehicle of an 
extraordinary unanimity of spirit, obviously 
fostered by the stirring nationalist movement. 
The question of language is a substantial part 
of this; and it is stimulating to note in what 
variety the material is developed. 


But it is Leos Janacek, born ninety years ago 
the third of June, who specially engages our 
attention here. [f Smetana can be said to 
have felt his responsibility to the Czech 
nation, then Janacek’s was essentially to the 
people, of whom he was profoundly one. 
Practically all Janacek’s career was spent in 
Brno, the university city of Moravia: from 
early days, made difficult by working-class 
means, to his professorship of composition 
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and to his final status as leading Czech 
composer. No sooner had he made a position 
for himself in Brno than he set to work to 
organise a series of concerts for the working 
class, for there can hardly have been a 
moment in his life when he was not conscious 
of their need. Alongside such public activity 
ran that personal passion that henceforth 
dominated him. Coming from the people, 
sharing their pithy speech, thrilled by the 
native vigour of the Czech tongue, he devoted 
himself to the closest study of folk-speech and 
folk-song. Out of this he forged his musical 
idiom. We might say that he forged his mind, 
in Montaigne’s sense that it is better to forge 
one’s mind than merely to furnish it. What I 
mean by this is that musically he began to 
think in the direct terms of the worker who 
from morning to night is so close to actuality. 
His melodic idiom is deliberately kept to the 
pattern of folk-speech, vivid, terse and to the 
point. Unsatisfactory as this might be in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, in 
Janacek’s case, the fabric which he was 
progressively able to erect with such material 
was brilliantly illuminated by his genius. 


His earlier works brought him no more 
than local praise. How should they? Were 
they not mainly addressed to his own neigh- 
bouring folk ? Choruses for male voices, 
Moravian dances, Vallachian dances and so 
on. But with his first opera, Her Foster- 
daughter, a realistic story of Moravian life, he 
gained national recognition. The work has 
been compared with the operas of Moussorg- 
sky. Both composers followed their own 
genius but Janacek had all Moussorgsky’s 
expressive tenacity plus a far wider musical 
technique. It was perfectly easy and natural 
to evolve for himself an opera-form flowing in 
one continuous stream of music and not 
broken up into separate numbers. And the 


music, while intensely individual, is still 
peculiarly characteristic of the Moravian 
people. 


It was but natural for one with his ideas 
about the close relationship between speech 
and melody that Janacek should be attracted 
by the poems of the workman-poet, Peter 
Bezruk. There he would find, not only the 
directness that was meat and drink to him, 
but the social aspiration which he felt every- 
where stirring the people. Three of these 
poems he set for male voices. In itself this fact 
has a special political bearing. All over Europe 
the male choir was the vehicle for such 
expression. The first of these works, Marycka 
Magdonova, is about a peasant girl arrested for 
gathering firewood in the forests of the Marquis 
Gero. 70,000 is a sort of requiem for a minority 
race, Teacher Halfar is the story of a young man 
victimised for daring to speak and teach his 
own mother tongue. The three works attained 
great importance and this is remarkable when 
we consider that they have none of the super- 
ficial polish required by concert hall canons. 
But by their vitality they have broken down 
urban criticism, winning their way to the 
hearts of a people as deeply resurgent as they 
are deeply musical. 


Janacek’s characteristic speech-melody is 
as typical of his instrumental as of his vocal 
works, His harmony, colour and form, pro- 
ceed from the basic thought. The music has 
an ejaculatory style that is in strong contradic- 
tion to the drawing-room polish of the melodies 
of Chopin, the swift theatric utterances of 
Verdi, or the conscious nobility of Elgar. It 
has the tang of ordinary people. And, 
curiously enough, it includes one of the most 
prominent aspects of modernity. In the sense 
that it- leaps from image to image without 
subtle gradations, it partakes of the essential 
nature of the film. But do not for a single 
moment forget that it is real ! 


We have next to no practical acquaintance 
with Janacek’s music here. And indeed, two 
recent broadcasts of it displayed a pathetic 
misunderstanding quite usual in such cases. 
Our habit is to fling music at the public and 
then (a) abuse that public for its insufficient 
attention; and (b) declare that the music 
itself is of inferior quality. So it is pertinent 
to examine these instances now. 


We are aware of Janacek’s absorption by 
folk-language. Imagine, then, his excitement 
when he made the acquaintance of an attempt 
at literary expression on the part of a true 
peasant. This was a kind of diary in verse so 
near folk-poetry as to deceive those outside the 
writer’s immediate circle. It told how a youth 
was beguiled by a gipsy into abandoning 
parents and home and marrying her over the 
tongs. Ravaged by doubts, not daring to 
discuss his plight with his parents, he strove 
to:commit his rapture and anguish to paper. 
Close scrutiny showed that this was a factual 
record. When Janacek was given access to 
it he was irresistibly impelled to set the verses 
to music; and the work was published as the 
Diary of a Young Man Who Vanished. Now this 
romantic title has misled many into regarding 
the work itselfas a romantic composition. But 
it is necessary to weigh our use of the word. 
However such a passion may appear, the 
verses deal with real things rather than with 
poetic images; they speak of things as they 
are, which is realism, and not of what they are 
like, which is romanticism. And Janacek’s 
setting lacks the opulent imagery of romantic- 
ism. Since modern usage demands an 
accompaniment, the composer has provided 
one in the simplest of styles, for piano. The 
instrument follows his usual plan: short 
ejaculatory phrases, barely harmonised, con- 
necting and heightening the vocal line in a 
rough counterpoint. And the spirit of this 
song-cycle is injured if sung by an effeminate 
tenor who has devoted a lifetime to polite 
song. 


But B.B.C. pundits can only conceive of 
music as pure music, carefully lifted out of its 
social setting; and so they make nonsense of it. 
Thus the broadcast of Janacek’s Festival Mass 
was just another Mass like Beethoven in D or 
Bach in B minor. And thus hearers were 
unable to understand it fully. Festival Mass 
is only a title of convenience, and avoids 
explanation of Janacek’s own title, Glagolitic 
Mass. And what, precisely, does that mean ? 
Once more it demonstrates Janacek’s pre- 
occupation with his mother tongue. When 
SS. Cyril and Methodius set out to missionise 
the Slav peoples they discovered that the 
Moravian Slavs could make nothing of the 
former’s translation of the Bible. St. Metho- 
dius found it necessary to devise a new alpha- 
bet, the Glagolitic alphabet. Later, because 
of the pressure of the people, the Glagolitic 
Mass shouldered the Latin rite aside. Even 
in modern times the sturdy Moravians, 
because their own forms had a special meaning 
for them, persist in reviving it.. In short it was 
a perfect case of a vital laiety infusing a classic 
formula with its own vitality. Janacek seized 
upon the joyous heartiness of the people’s 
mass, so remarkably lacking in asceticism, 
snatching the rite from the sanctuary, as it 
were, and establishing it in the nave. The 
whole point is. lost if it is not realised how 
much of the rugged forcefulness of a people 
who succeeded in forcing their own language 
into a clerical fastness, it contains. 


So Janacek’s music is described by cultured 
critics as crude music. What it is, is misunder- 
stood music. But then, it is presented in 
isolation from its true context. Someday we 
shall learn the crassness of such misconception. 


Perhaps only when we have made an end of 
the race for power. 


Paul Robeson 


and Othello 


by Margaret Webster 


This article has been specially written 
for OUR TIME by the director of 
the Othello production which has 
the dual distinctions of being the first 
one to be seen in the U.S.A. with a 
Negro in the title role and to have 
beaten all previous Broadway records 


for the run of a Shakespeare play. 


OR FIVE YEARS, BEGINNING SOMEWHERE 
Ba 1937, Paul Robeson and I planned to 
do Othello. Robeson had had an American 
production in mind ever since he had played 
the part in London in 1930. But, from his 
own account, he had felt more than a little 
scared as to his own ability to play it as he 
felt it should be played. He has said that at 
that time he was so overwhelmed at the 
thought of playing Shakespeare in London at 
all, especially with his ‘‘ American” accent 
and very slight stage experience, that he 
mever really arrived at looking Othello 
himself squarely in the eye. Looking back on 
it, it seems to me that the London production 
did almost nothing to help-him deal with the 
problems peculiar to him, nor to bring out 
the tremendous new values which his playing 
of the part give to the play. Technically; from 
the standpoint of the expert in histrionics, he 
was not, and still in places is not, an especially 
good Othello; spiritually, he is a great one. 
Time brought him great assets. He studied 
other languages especially Russian, and 
learned the power and beauty of words; he 
acted on the stage, and sang all over the 
world. Experience deepened and enriched 
him; it strengthened him in the passion and 
patience which he has given to the struggle 
for his race; it gave him authority. He 
began to feel that he could really play 
Othello. I believed that a production of the 
play with him in it could be a landmark in the 
American theatre and in the history of Ameri- 
can social consciousness. It took us all these 
years to prove ourselves right. 

We had, in the meanwhile, approached 
almost every well-known New York manage- 
ment, including the Theatre Guild who are 
now presenting the play. We had tried to 
find money among potential backers, we had 
sounded out several star actors of Iago. Every- 
body was scared. Most of them said that an 
American audience would never come to a 
theatre to see a black man play a love-scene 
with a white woman. Asked what they 
supposed the play to be about, they either 
lapsed into a kind of hostile apathy or were 
finally driven to state that they themselves 
would never willingly witness so unpleasing a 
spectacle. A few fell back on the scholastic 
arguments to the effect that Othello was a 


Othello breaks up the brawl scene and confronts the drunken Cassio. A scene from the play 
as presented in New York by the Theatre Guild, directed by Margaret Webster with decor 
by Robert Edward Fones. Leading actors are Paul Robeson (Othello). Jose Ferrer (Iago), 
Uta Hagen (Desdemona), James Monk (Cassio). 


Moor, not a Negro, or expressed doubts as 
to Robeson’s technical equipment as an 
actor. But mostly they were just plain scared 
of the issues which the production would 
raise. 

At last, in the summer of 1942, Robeson 
and I decided we would, on our own 
responsibility, try out the production at a 
couple of the little ‘‘ summer theatres ”’ 
where production costs are very smal] and 
trial flights by actors and dramatists may be 
made with a minimum of artistic or financial 
risk—much as in the English Sunday show 
societies or repertory theatres of pre-war 
days. Even so, we had some difficulty in 
getting local managers to house us; the 
number of summer theatres now operating 
has been greatly restricted by war-time 
conditions and the lack of travel facilities. 

Finally, two theatres came forward— 
Brattie Hall, at Cambridge, and the theatre 
at Princeton, N.J. Both had the advantage 
of university audiences, and at the former, 
where we opened for our first week, we knew 
we should meet the test reviews of the Boston 
critics. We rehearsed- with the principal 
actors in New York for one week and in 
Cambridge for a second week with the members 
of the local company who were playing the 
smaller parts. The opening night was the 
hottest I ever remember; the theatre has a 
corrugated iron roof, and was packed to the 
rafters with sweating humanity; we sweated 
too, whether from nerves or natural causes, or 
both; there was tension in the air. When the 
final curtain fell the audience cheered and 
roared and clapped and yelled until we 
thought the corrugated iron would split. 
And within twenty-four hours the long- 
distance telephone, was cluttered with New 
York managers, asking could they please be 
allowed ‘‘ a piece of the show.” 

The play’s commercial production was, 
,however, held up for more than a year owing 
to Robeson’s concert commitments, and when 
the New York production did come to pass, we 
were all as nervous as ever. We had been 


fortunate in retaining the most important 
members of our Cambridge cast, Jose Ferrer 
(of Charlie’s Aunt fame), as Iago, his wife, Uta 
Hagen, as Desdemona, myself as Emilia, and 
several others. We had worked very hard 
during our second and more protracted set 
of rehearsals; I knew that Robeson and 
Ferrer had both improved out of all know- 
ledge; I didn’t know, since no one ever can, 
what the verdict of New York would be. 
But on the opening night history repeated 
itself, and even more impressively. I have 
never, in any theatre in the world, heard a 
tribute so whole-hearted, so tremendous, so 
deeply moving as was paid that night at the 
Shubert Theatre to the first black Othello 
ever to appear in the United States. It was a 


night of theatre magic, a night to justify, and 


proudly, the theatre’s clam to be numbered 
among the great arts. 

As I write this, we have just passed our 
one hundred and fifty-eighth performance, 
with which we broke the New York record 
for consecutive performances of a Shakes- 
pearian play. And because the significance 
of this feat goes beyond any artistic merits the 
production may have, I quote from the | 
editorial page of the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, March 5th:— 

‘*. , . the run of the play is a tribute to the art 
that transcends racial boundaries. The fact that it 
is considered noteworthy that a Negro should play 
Othello is a sufficient commentary on the raw edges 
of prejudice that are continually abraded afresh by 
tue frictions of various groups within the United 
States. . . . But it is surely a recognition of the 
essential folly of such group antagonisins—a sign 
of hope for the future—when a Negro actor of the 
calibre of Mr. Robeson is so enthusiastically 
welcomed into the great tradition of the English- 
speaking stage in a part of such power and nobility 
as Othello... . Although Will Shakespeare would 
doubtless be extremely surprised to learn of the social 
significance his tragedy has acquired in a new 
world, it is, as it happens, uniquely adapted to 
serve as a vehicle for conveying mutual understanding 
and mutual respect.” 


I do not think that the phenomenal success 
of the play could possibly have happened even 
five years ago. Perhaps the new awareness 
brought about by the war has been partly 
responsible. Certainly we have been playing 
to large numbers of the new unsophisticated 
audience, in and out of uniform, which the 
war has brought to the Broadway district. It 
is not uncommon to hear someone in the 
act intermission begging their companion 
‘* not to tell them what happens ”’; and the 
various melodramatic developments of the last 
act are punctuated by long-drawn “‘ oh’s” 
and ‘‘ ah’s” of sheer excitement; every night 
there are ‘‘ standees,”? and every night cheers 
and bravos for the black Othello and his white 
companions, 


Prejudice has not, of course, entirely ceased, 
and the chorus of praise is occasionally pointed 
up by a scream of abuse. Also there are, 
without doubt, large numbers of people who 
just plainly stay away. When the production 
goes on tour next autumn from coast to coast 
there will be cities where we cannot play. We 
have refused to perform in any theatre whose 
management exercises discrimination in the 
seating of Negroes in the auditorium. We 
cannot, for instance, appear in Washington 
for this reason. We have only won a little 
fight in a great battle. But it is something to 
have won even that. 


I think I can say, on behalf of us all, that 
the tribute we have appreciated more than 
any other was contained in a letter to me 
from a boy in the U.S. army. He was 
stationed some distance from New York, and 
came up with four buddies for a week-end 
leave. He wrote:— 


“* Last Saturday night I saw Othello. It took 
a lot of coaxing to get four soldiers to spend a 
Saturday night, of the first week-end leave in a 
month, in a theatre watching something by Will 
Shakespeare. You didn’t know what was at stake 
when the curtain went up—my life, practically. 
Well, what followed is only natural. We all of us, 
Sor those few brief hours, went into a trance: we 
were living every emotion of the play. (One was a 
first sarge, and my dear Miss Webster, that which 
moves a first sergeant is almost miraculous.) .. . 
I’m not a critic; just a soldier. And I speak as a 
soldier when I say that each night when the curtain 
goes up at the Shubert, each and every one of you, 
JSrom prop. man to extra to star, is fighting a war 
against our common enemy. ... In this production 
of a great classic you have given five soldiers reason 
enough to win this war... . Incidentally, going back 
on the troop train (it’s a six hour ride), for the first 
time in my army career I saw five soldiers sprawled 
over the seats, feet in the air, sleeves rolled up, shirts 
open, talking, not about the babe they met at the 
Broadway Brewery, but, of all things, a thing 
called Othello.” 
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The Lady Visitor 


by Arnold Rattenbury 


YALL WAS LYING IN A HOSPITAL BED. 

He’d been on the hill when it began, 

walking across the gun site to his post. 

The wind was blowing his hair so that it 

came across his eyes under the buttons of his 

forage cap. That much he could remember. 
It kept recurring to him, a touch of sanity. 

Then a great berserking god who saw an 
ant in his ashtray, stubbing it out with all his 
strength, the fag-end lighting up once, 
quickly, before it died. Only ants have no 
voices, and here there was screaming in the 
night wind like all the gulls at Perranporth 
and all their relations. The big black shadows 
coming low over the fields at the hill-top. 
The big black bastards. No. 3 Hut tilted like 
a drunk, and then it was a tumbled pack of 
cards. The pack of cards when Jane dropped 
them out of the suitcase. They had been in a hurry, 
too, he remembered, wanted to catch a train. And 
through her dropping them they had missed that 
train, and so he had been angry with her.. Pack 
of cards. All a pack of cards. Jack, Queen, 
King. Jack Bailey was in charge of 3 Hut. 
He’d gone in there five minutes ago, passing 
him as he came across the site, with the wind 
blowing his hair into his eyes under the forage 
cap. Half an hour after the sirens, that had 
been. Well, who’d have thought? Who’d 
have thought they would have picked on 
little me? He laughed out loud in the quiet 
ward. 

““Who the hell’ld have thought they’d 
pick on poor bloody little me?” He yelled 
it right out loud there in the ward. There 
was a nurse standing at the side of his bed. 
“* Hullo, nurse,” he said. ‘‘ Shall I tell 
you?” 

‘* What d’you want to tell me? ” she said. 

“OQ, nurse, now don’t be difficult,” he 
said. ‘‘ Don’t be difficult. I don’t feel too 
good. Don’t be difficult. I’m going to tell 
you who’d have thought, aren’t I? Well, 
Jane, of course. Jane. She always thinks I’m 
going to be picked out by the next bomb. Yes 
she does. She always says its going to be poor 
little my turn next.”’ His eyes fell open and 
then fell shut again, nothing to do with him; 
he didn’t tell them to. ‘‘ Look, nurse,” he 
said, “‘my eyes. They’re falling about. 
Look,”’ 

She put out her hand on his forehead, 


feeling it hot, big and vibrant under her long 
fingers. 

“ Woops,” he said. ‘‘ Here we go, here 
we go. Down and down we go, round and 
round we go.” He was singing the popular 
song. And then he said, ‘‘ Woops, woops, 
wooooop,” making the sound go round and 
round in his head as he fell down all over 
again on the gun site. ‘‘ Wonder where that 
poor beggar Jack Bailey is,” he said. ‘‘ D’e 
get out of 3 Hut? Did he, did ’e, di-e, d’e. 
Wooop.” And then he got it: that’s when he 
felt it. O my God, my God; O Christ. 
‘‘Where’s Jane ? ” he yelled. f 

The nurse put her hand back on his head. 

‘* Lovely,” he said, ‘‘ lovely. You always 
had smooth hands.’ He pulled at his eyes 
from inside his head, tried to order them 
open; and then, minutes after he’d given it 
up as a bad job, they fell open of their own 
damned accord. ‘‘ No, not you,” he yelled. 
‘*Not you, not you. Jane, it’s Jane I want. 
Jane, for Christ’s sake, where are you?” 

The nurse took her hand away and ran its 
fingers through his hair. 

‘*No. No,” he yelled. ‘‘ Not you. Jane 
said she’d be here. So where the hell is she ? 
She promised that night, after the wedding. 
She promised she’d be here any time I 
specially wanted her. Jane. O, my God, get 
Jane.” He turned on the bed, and there 
was a Sister. ‘‘ Surrounded by bloody women,” 
he said. ‘‘ She wouldn’t like that.” 

‘* Who wouldn’t ? ” the Sister asked. 

“* Jane, you bloody ape. Don’t stand there 
like a rooky. Go get me Jane, Mrs. Jane 
Dyall.” 

**Tt’s all right,” the Sister said. 
all right. Only a little needle in your arm. 
Won’t hurt. Ready nurse? It won’t hurt.” 


He didn’t feel anything, and then the 


Sister was gone. 


‘* Nurse,” he said. 


arm? And my guts? 
tsi bec 


my guts? 
** It’ll be all right,”’ she said. 
‘* Three hut, three ’ut, thee-ut, 


** Nurse, where’s my 


thr’ut, 


thr.’ He was getting gradually quieter. 
‘* Jack,” he yelled. ‘‘ Jack Bailey, mate. 
Jane.” And then he passed out again. 


There had been two emergency cases that 
afternoon. Dyall had gone in first, and 
Bailey was still in the theatre when Dyall 
scopped talking. 

Up the ward, Bruton saw the nurses 
wheeling in the trolley, dressed in their long 
white gowns and their masks. In the dim 


night lighting, they looked like a pack of 


girls in do-up-at-the-back evening dresses that 
had come undone, showing their uniforms 
like petticoats underneath. 

““ God, more racket,’’ he said. No one was 
asleep. 
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oe It’s 


What’s happened to — 


Bailey was lifted noisily off the trolley on to 
his bed by the nurses. One of them tripped 
on her long gown and nearly dropped him. 
He was too heavy for them. The blonde one 
took off her theatre clothes while the others 
made the bed over him. She stood at the 
head of the bed holding a kidney bowl against 
his cheek. 


“* How’s yours ? ” she said to the nurse with 
Dyall. 

** Just gone off,” she said. 

q - Morphia ? I hear he was kicking up all 
ell. 

““'Yes.” They were speaking in whispers. 

““God, some haemorrhage,” the blonde 
one said. There was blood, a great dart- 
board patch of it on the blanket over Dyall’s 
belly. 

““ He’s very bad,” the other nurse said. 

“* Twannerdrinkerroseylee,” Bailey said. 

** What ?” the blonde said. 

““ Rosey Lee,” Bailey said, separating the 
words very carefully. 

*“Tll ask Sister,” the nurse said. She 
propped the kidney bowl a little precariously 
under his chin, and walked out of the ward 
to the duty room. The bowl clattered to the 
floor, and Dyall’s nurse picked it up and held 
it behind her back against his face so that she 
could go on watching Dyall. The blonde 
nurse came back. 

“* Sister says you can’t have anything yet,”’ 
she said. 

““ Wouldn’t even give me a cup o’ tea,” he 
mumbled. ‘‘ If she did it’d be in a tin mug. 
it¢ber; mouth... ..”? 

** Jack,” Dyall shouted. 

““O, shut up. I’m not round yet.” 

6 Jack.” 

““Shut up. If ’er mouth was full o’ boils, 
I wouldn’t give ’er a cup o’ tea. If she was 
dyin’ from boils, I wouldn’t budge.” 

““Go to sleep,’ the nurse said. 
sleep.” 

“No. Damned if I’ll go to sleep. For one 
thing, I want to be sick.” He was sick into 
the kidney bowl. 

The other nurse put her hand, inquiringly, 
on Dyall’s head. 

mexoures lovely, he said. “Lovely. 
Jane. Lovely. You always were.” The nurse 
was crying, new on the job. She moved her 
hand up through his hair, tenderly. ‘‘ I’m 
not hurting you, am I darling?” he said. 
** Not hurting you? Moving too fast, am I? 
No? OK, darling. OK. You’re lovely.” 

Bruton, at the other end of the ward, still 
watching and listening, gave out a bellowed 
coarse laugh. The nurse took her hand away 
quickly and guiltily. Then she put it back 
again as Dyall moved. 

** God, I could do with a woman,” Bruton 
said. The boy next to him turned over. 
“* Who couldn’t ? ” he asked, ‘‘ in this dump. 
Haven’t seen anything but nurses in sacking 
for three months.” 

“That’s a dirty-minded beggar down 
there,” Bruton said. 

‘* O, drop it,” the other one said. ‘‘Doesn’t 
know what ’e’s saying.” 

°C Ole MOV 

“‘ Pack it in,” someone called across the 
ward. 

“* Doctor coming,’’ Bruton called. 

There were two doctors at the end of the 
ward; one young, about twenty-eight; the 
other an old man, a refugee. They were both 
popular with the boys. They were, waiting 
at: the foot of Dyall’s bed for the Sister. The 
old man turned up the blankets a little and 
dropped them again, said, “‘ It’s all yours,” in 
his slightly accented way. Then he walked 
off up the corridor. The young one muttered 
something. ‘‘I wish -it wasn’t,”’ he said. 
“* How is he, Sister ? ” ; 

‘A bit quieter now. He’s been asking for 


“Go to: 


ce 


his wife, doctor. Every time he talks, he asks 
for her.” . 

‘* Any quieter after the morphia ? ”’ 

** No, doctor.”’ 

“* What d’you give him? 
tes 

‘* Jane,”’ Dyall said. ‘‘ Jane and packs and 
packs and packs of cards.” 

‘** Hell, we can’t give him any more yet.” 

“* No, doctor.” 

‘* In fact, we can’t do anything for him at 
all. How’s everyone else, Sister ? Bailey OK?” 

‘© Yes, doctor.” 

He went to the head of Bailey’s bed. 

‘* Tf her mouth was full o’ boils,’”’ Bailey 
said. Doc smiled. 

In the duty room, he said, ‘‘ Dyall must not 
move, Sister. There’s just a chance we might 
do something to-morrow.” He lit himself a 
cigarette. ‘‘ He fell on his arm, and his 
elbow’s broken into his stomach. We can’t 
sort anything out. It’s just a plain bloody 
mess. You’d better send for his wife. Good- 
night, Sister.” 

There were screens round Dyall’s bed in 
the morning. Jack Bailey was sitting up with 
a headache and: two plasters, one on his 
arm and one on his leg, right arm, right leg. 
Three Hut had collapsed all over him: he 
could remember it all quite well. He was 
drinking a lot of lemonade and sending for 
bottles at the rate of about three an hour. 
The screens had been round Dyall’s bed for 
the hell of a long time. 

Up the ward, there was a solo school going 
noisily at the foot of Bruton’s bed. There was 
a. lot of talk about women in between the 
bids and the tricks. Bruton was losing and 
it made him feel sad. God, he could do with 
a woman, he kept saying. God, what couldn’t 
he do with a woman. 

It was early in the morning yet, and the 
nurses were busy still, sweeping up the ward. 
So when the young girl opened the door, it 
was some time before anyone saw her in all 
the bustle. She stood uneasily just inside the 
door, looking round at each of the beds in 
turn. She was fingering her handbag stickily 
and kept patting at the hair on her neck and 


Third, wasn’t 


. the troops look forward to our coming and we are certain of receiving a warm 
welcome... . 
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holding the coiled end of her bob to move it 
ever so slightly into position. She looked at 
the beds all up one side of the ward, and 
started looking down the other side. Her eyes 
stopped at the card game, where four heads 
were Clustered close together and difficult to 
recognise separately. Bruton saw her watching 
them and winked. 

** Nice bit o’ stuff,” he said. ‘* I could do 
with that. Oi, nurse. There’s a lonely lookin’ 
tart up there, doesn’t know where ’er man is, 
lookey-look.”’ 

‘The nurse went away up the ward, flicking 
her duster, muttering about the wrong time 
for visiting. ; 

“* Mrs. Dyall? ” Everyone heard the nurse 
ask it, loud in surprise. ‘‘ I'll go and fetch 
Sister.” 

Bruton played his card, and saw, then, the 
Sister come into the ward with the nurse. 
“* The poor little bitch,” he said. 

The Sister turned to where the young girl 
stood behind the ward door. ‘‘ Mrs. Dyall? ” 
she asked. ‘‘ Has no one told you? I mean, 
at the gate? At the reception office? No?” 
She saw the other woman look blank, not 
understanding. ‘*‘ But surely you’ve had a 
message. I’m so very, very sorry,” she said. 
““'There must have been a mistake.” She 
turned away from the ward, with her arms 
round the young widow, and began talking 
quietly as they went into the duty room. 

“* The poor little bitch,’’ Bruton said. 

““It was in the raid last night,’’ someone 
said. “‘ Bailey told me.” 

‘* The bleedin’ bastards,’”’ another said. 

‘“ If I can ever get back, if I can lay my 
hands on a gun, if... my god, the bleedin’ 
bastards,’’ Bruton said. 

‘*O, pack it in, pack it in, Brute. It’s 
nothing. There were three of them in one 
day last month.” 

** J don’t care if there’s ’undred. I want a 
gun.” He threw in his cards. ‘‘ I want a gun. 
Let» me at the bastards. Give me the end of 
all this flickin’ about.’? He walked up the 
ward and stood, looking out of a window, 
with his anger punching up like pistons inside 
him from his belly to his chest. ~ 


Klingender Replies 


EAR EDITOR, 

D Hubert Nicholson’s letter in the May 

issue of OUR TIME contains a number 

of misconceptions which have also, I fear, 

arisen in the minds of other readers of Marxism 

and Modern Art. I am very glad that he has 
brought them into the open. 

(1) In accusing me of having constructed a 
‘* false antagonism between realism and the 
fantastic and symbolist modes of art” he 
shows clearly that he has failed to grasp one 
of the main points of my pamphlet. Realism, 
as I have used the term, has nothing to do 
with the formal aspect of art. It applies to all 
art, whatever its form, which seeks ‘‘ to face 
the problems set by life.” I have, moreover, 
expressly pointed out (pp. 24/5) that almost 
all the great realists of the past have used 
fantastic and symbolic means of expression 
as well as ‘‘ realist ’’ ones in the purely formal 
sense. 

But there is also another, false and narcotic 
art which reflects only the wish-dreams and 
illusions of men in order to evade the problems 
set by life. This, too, can be expressed both in 
fantastic and ‘‘ realistic’? forms. Indeed, as 
every Hollywood fan will confirm, it often 
chooses an extremely realistic form in order to 
invest its lies and illusions with the semblance 
of truth. 

While on the subject of realism it may be 
opportune to note the curious contradiction 
in Nicholson’s letter when he asks ‘‘ when 
was there last a realistic best seller?’ and 
then goes on to mention the Fall of Paris, as 
if it had nothing whatever to do with his 
question. Has he also forgotten the Grapes 
of Wrath and, in fact, the whole school of 
realist writers in the U.S.A. ? 

(2) To state that ‘‘it is not the subject- 
matter that makes art values ” is very different 
from claiming that subject matter is irrelevant. 
The subject chosen is as relevant to the value 
of a given work as its formal treatment. No 
single detail is irrelevant in a geod work of art. 
Moreover, the same subject can have different 
meanings in the work of different artists and 
at different periods. It is not only my failure 
to express myself more clearly that has caused 
Nicholson and others to jib at my phrase 
about the ‘‘ tame still lives and harmless 
holiday scenes of the post-impressionists,” 
their indignation is also due to their own lack 
of historical sense. Reference to my text 
(p. 9) will show that the phrase is used to 
describe Fry’s desire to find an escape in art 
from the cataclysm of the first world war. 
The ‘‘ apples and landscapes” painted by 
Cezanne, van Goch, Gaugin, in the 1880s, 
served the important function of restoring 
certain structural and emotional elements in 
art which the impressionists had neglected. 
In the decade before 1914 continental van- 
guard art had advanced far beyond these 
pioneers in the directions they had indicated 
(i.e., towards cubism, futurism, etc., on the 
one hand and expressionism on the other), and 
the English war painters, too, had applied the 
new language with great effect to the stirring 
experiences of their time. Consequently, to 
return, as Fry’s followers did, in the 1920’s to 
the painting of still lives and landscapes a la 
Cezanne could have no other meaning than to 
express the hedonism of a cultured class of 
coupon-clippers whose guilt-edged investments 
had not, like those of the continental rentiers, 
been wiped out by inflation. Indeed, to the 
continental art lover the work of the English 
** post-impressionists ”’ in the 1920’s seemed 
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scarcely distinguishable from academic 
naturalism. 

In short, to discuss any aspect of works of 
art, such as subject matter or treatment, in 
general terms, without reference to particular 
works of particular artists produced in particu- 
lar historical situations, means to court con- 
fusion. 

(3) Because he fails to think historically 
Nicholson has also misinterpreted Lenin’s 
remark to Clara Zetkin—‘‘ it does not greatly 
matter what you and I think about art...” 
Lenin was speaking fully conscious of his 
responsibility as a bolshevik during the first 
stormy years of the Soviet State. ‘‘ Must one 
offer cake to an infinitesimal minority at a 
time when the masses of workers and peasants 
are crying out for bread ? ”’ he asks immediately 
after the passage I have quoted. He was 
not, in other words, reclining in his armchair 
and issuing general aphorisms on the value of 
art, but was hammering out, in the most 
concrete terms, what should be the policy of 
the bolshevik government to the arts in the 
period following the revolution. His remark 
was quoted because, in my opinion, Lenin’s 


policy as then defined is of the-greatest rele-: 


vance for us to-day when millions of men and 
women in all parts of the world are consciously 
struggling for a richer and fuller life. 

To interpret Lenin’s statement, as Nicholson 
does, as a disparagement of the great art of the 
past is invidious nonsense. The great master- 
pieces of former times have already penetrated 
to a very large extent into the masses and are 
loved by them, and that not only in the Soviet 
Union. If this was not so evident in this 
country in the years before the war, it was due 
to the prejudice of our publishers which 
prevented the issue of cheap picture books, 
illustrated supplements and reproductions, 
such as one found on every continental book- 
stall. But the war has already greatly improved 
matters in this respect, and in any case the 
astronomical circulation figures of all the 
classics in the Soviet Union should have 
warned Nicholson of the flaw in his reasoning. 

The problem we must face to-day, as Lenin 
faced it in 1920, is simply this: Can we supply 
solid fare to the mass of the people—and, 
incidentally, can we produce good art, i.e., 
art that faces the problems set by life—if we 
still insist, to-day, in 1944, that art must be 
cake for a minority, a precious experience for 
the chosen few and far beyond the grasp of the 
uninitiated ? Or is this attitude not rather an 
outworn prejudice, born of the artists’ isolation 
in the recent past and now a stumbling block 
to the advance of living art ? 

(4) Nicholson repeats the old whine: 


“when will somebody give us that compre- 


“ Migawd, Private Postlethwaite’s written 
another letter to Klingender re Marxism and’ 
Modern Art \” 


hensive work on aesthetics and the history of 
art, in Marxist terms, for which we are all 
waiting ?”? There never will be such a work 
as long as we sit back and ‘‘ wait” for 
‘* somebody ” to “‘ give” it us. It will only 
emerge if we all combine in grappling with 
the practical problems which face us to-day 
and in carrying through that immense amount 
of detailed research which must supply the 
bricks and mortar of the edifice. 
F. D. Klingender. 


Over the Verge 


R. JOHN ATKINS, REVIEWING ‘‘TRIDENT”’ 
M in your May issue, accused me of 


having committed a criminal breach 
of rhyming discipline at one particular point 
in my poem ‘‘ The Burning River.” I am 
not guilty. 

Mr. Atkins misquotes me by “‘ creating ” 
a verse which I never wrote, and he does this 
by isolating four+lines which organically are 
part of two different verses. He has simply 
left out the two lines immediately preceeding 
and following the ones he quotes—and which 
contained the looked for rhyme. 

I never wrote—as I am alleged to have 
done :— 

‘* Sing how we fashioned great and fair 

The workers’ and the peasants’ state. 

Sing how with our labour throve 

The fascist wolf’s demonic rage... . 
but I wrote :— 

‘*,. The laughing locksmith broke the gate ! 

Sing how we fashioned great and fair 

The workers’ and the peasants’ state. 

Sing how with our, labour throve 

The fascist wolf’s demonic rage, 

We met him, conquered him and drove 

The chastened beast to soil the cage... - 
See? 

I hope your reviewer won’t mind if I draw 
his attention to an epigram which I dedicate _ 
to all poetry critics:— 

‘* Sir, read this carefully if you read it, 

Poets don’t care but poems need it.” 

David Martin. 


That Poetry! 


OU MAY BE INTERESTED TO HEAR OF MY 
brane (as an average industrial 

worker who is taking a part in the fight 
for Socialism) to the publication of the May 
Day Poems in your last issue. 

They were: (a) could not make head or 
tail of them; (b) could not see how they could 
possibly help the struggle against fascism and 
for progress. 

After thinking over my reactions I then 
read the letters on another page-in which 
contributors were discussing the relationship 
between Marxism and Art, and felt moved ‘to 
convey my feelings on the subject, which are: 

(1) Marxism insists that the actual concrete 
facts of a situation be taken into account 
(cultural level of the people is one of the 
factors) ; and ; 

(2) that the course of action taken must 
advance the struggle of the widest sections of 
the people to a new stage of development. 

Therefore to revert to my criticism of the 
May Day Poems I think that that type of 
‘* poetical production” is a waste of paper 
because to the widest masses it is Greek, if 
only because of the existing level of develop- 
ment, and it therefore cannot assist in the 
development of the struggle. 

I firmly believe that art that comes out of the 
struggle of the people and that is set forth in 
plain English that the workers can readily 
understand will make a real contribution to 
a People’s Future and will at the same time 
ensure that a journal such as OUR TIME 
will take its legitimate place as a mass journal. 

Arthur G. Stier. 


1848 


by Jack Beeching, 


It seemed easy then to crush revolt. Either quietly 

With special police, or bloodily with muskets 

As in the streets of Paris, or in ejecting German windbags 
Comically, with a regiment of Guardsmen. 


They must have laughed, the chancellors and marshalls 

In their brocaded coats, when the irregulars scattered 

As Russian cossacks charged. When there were no more 
speeches 

And arguments were answered by the firing squad. 


But something was conceived then, the bitten clarity 

Of an etched plate, the grim certainty 

Of a wounded man abandoned, the icy heart 

Of a man who cannot choose, but must fight his way out. 


That was the year when Europe became Europe. 
Everything springs from that year, swastika, quislings, 
All the contemporary emblems. The hooded conspiracy 
Of the opulent and timid who are now past laughing, 


And the intellectual’s private, personal prison-cell 

With its books and silent jailer. He sits where Baudelaire 

And Flaubert locked themselves in for fear the mob would 
get them, 

Who, hating the enemy, were frightened by their friends. 


More than these men, who have said good-bye to sunrise, 

Who were branded and blinded that year, are the many 
nameless 

Sharing wounds and clarity and certainty and icy heart 

Who are Europe. Who are in every land immortal. 


Men with no names or else nicknames, Tito, Koba, 
Nicoletti, 

The quiet student who chatted with the peasants, 

(That year the fields grew dynamite), the scarred French 
miner 

Who uses a pick by day and at night a rifle. 


Seeking to exorcise a spectre with gallows _ 

They gave the wraith flesh, seeking with rifle-volleys 

To deaden argument, they deafened their own ears. _ 
They sought to dam the flowing tide, and now are drowning. 


Those Cavaignac killed, and Thiers, and Pucheu 
Are rising nightly from the Pere Lachaise and stalking Paris. 
Who printed Freiligrath’s poem in a defiant scarlet 

Now circulate through Europe leaflets written in blood. 


Something was conceived then, when Europe became 
Europe, 

When rebels became brothers, and there were no more 
speeches. : 

Soon, soon comes the consumation, the exiles returning 

With arms in their hands at daybreak in the barges. 


Elegy on a Flyer 
by Miles Carpenter, 


Lovely the sun this summer morning, 
Coming from work on noisy nightshift, 
A morning all winged with silver 
Ripening to noon. 


His wings are shivered, his sun darkened 

His noon not ripening, 

A lean eagle whose sweet three-pointers 

Once kissed the earth. 

Now he has met her and wed her and left her forever. 


Sleeping in me, speaking in me, singing in me, 
His cool grey eyes steadying, 

Earth of my earth and sky of my sky, 
Smashed life mourns and fighting life returns. 


Poem 
by Fohn Singer 


Graven and shapely with the silk of granite. 
His monument glinting in ,sun. 

His image suddenly a running song, 

A running poet, approaching everyone. 


With “This is the kiss of danger,”’ 

And, “These are the swords of tears. 

And here is the love of the stranger, 

Growing slowly through soil, taking years, 

Making centuries, as my poems took pain and striving 
To reach you, as love will reach all the living.” 


The Song 


Translated by V. de S. Pinto from the Russian of 


L. Chernomortsev 


I know a song that is immortal: 
in it the voices of friends are ringing, 

my native land, its forests and meadows, 
love, manhood, all, I hear them singing. 


It goes with the infantry on the march; 

as he gallops along the Cossack can hear it. 
On the lonely. roads that lead to the front, 

when my heart sinks the Song comes to cheer it. 


And in the front line my comrades and I 
take it along with us like the name 

of the girl we love, keep it close to our hearts 
through wind and storm and flame. 


William Blake: 


Man without a Mask 


by Fack Lindsay 


LAKE WAS BORN IN 1757 AND DIED 1827. 
His life spanned the crucial years of the 
Industrial Revolution. In those years 

there occurred changes comparable in extent 
and significance only with those of the period 
when agriculture and its attendant crafts 
were discovered. Now at last the blind cycles 
of expansion and collapse could be ended. 
I mean, there was now at last the basis for 
an economy of plenty. Now the dreams of 
freedom, brotherhood and equality, which 
had haunted men vainly since the break-up 
of clan-life, could be brought to earth. 

Our forefathers in England, not so long 
ago, did all that. They swung history for ever 
out of the blind cycles. And they did it by 
developing the power-machine and factory- 
forms of production. But the economic 
changes had behind them, and in them, the 
building-up of a truly scientific outlook. All 
the old chinese-puzzles, the static schemes of 
order, in which the universe was conceived 
as consisting of continually recombined but 
unvarying elements and forms, were shattered. 
The real nature of change and development 
was grasped. The idea of evolution began-to 
invade the attempts at classification in the 
physical sciences; and soon, under the French 
Revolution, the increasingly precise work in 
chemical experiment led to the epochal 
discovery of what chemical change really was 
—the way in which certain elements, com- 
bined in certain quantities, begot new qualities 
(i.e., two gases made water). 

A radically disturbing force was at work, 
breaking up all old modes of thought and 
action. In poetry what we call the Romantic 
Revival uttered the feeling of tremendous new 
possibilities opening before men; agonies and 
aspirations of growth. All the familiar con- 
tours of life were being broken up, hovering 
between chaos and exciting new constructions. 
Men felt themselves played upon by great 
new forces of chance and choice, terror and 
love, freedom and frustration. 

For it wasn’t all a release from obstructions. 
These movements, giving men the basis for 
‘an escape from their old fears and divisions, 
were taking place in a class-society. Peace 
and plenty were now becoming possible; so 
men were crushed under worse burdens of 
poverty and violence, wars were no longer 
waged by a few mercenaries and cut-throats; 
they became wars of peoples. The new 
economic formatioas, massing men more and 
more efficiently, saw to that. And since the 
increase in production was serving the needs 
of profit, it needed ceaseless expansion of 
capital investment, and so had to intensify 
exploitation of the working classes. 

The vast changes of the eighteenth century 
had been made possible by village-industry, 
by the devoted hard work and accumulations 
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One of the illustrations to Jerusalem. | 


of the small producers who found their 
spiritual expression in dissent. Dissent had 
been fiercely opposed to Church and State, 
but had felt itself ‘‘ crucified to the world,” 
unable to bring .o earth its aspirations 
towards unity except in the emotional out- 
pourings of the chapel. By their very success 
in raising the level of production these men 
destroyed their own basis. Capital flowed 
decisively: for the first time out of trade into 
industry. 

That meant the end of village industry, the 
craftsman. For the new capital tended to 
foster all forms that made for a more effective 
control of worker and work. The factory with 
its division of labour and integration of 
process, its direct supervision and its use of 
power-machinery, became the norm - of 
productive life. 


So men at last were reaching the stable 
knowledge and technique for a mastery of 
nature in science and production. But they 
were doing it at the cost of turning the mass 
of the people into wage-slaves divorced from 
the means of production. In these years, 
before the people had learned to organise for 
struggle under industrial conditions, they 
were almost entirely at the mercy of the 
employers. The result was an immeasurable 
brutality of treatment, a terrible endless 
suffering. We say that, but we hardly realise 
what we are saying. We feel a wrench of 
furious anger and pity, and then think of 
something else. We can’t steadily realise the 
fathomless cruelty, the heavy shapeless pang. 

But nowadays it ought to be possible. 
Think of the Nazi behaviour in Greece and 
Poland. Think of our own behaviour in 
India. The ground-down masses in hopeless 
debt, losing the land or staying on it to starve, 
driven into factory conditions that bleed life 
of-all meaning and joy, dying in the ditches, 
desperately seeking to build up their organisa- 
tion of resistance. Think of India. It will do 
you good, anyway. 

Blake looks steadily at the truth of his 
world. He never loses faith in the great release 
of forces making for new harmonies of peace 
and plenty, brotherhood and love. He never 
averts his gaze from the dreadful fact of 
intensified misery, bloodshed, degradation. 
On the threshold of capitalist industrialism, 
he sees always the basic dilemma, which has 
worked out in our own days to its final 
spacious conclusions of murder and destruc-' 
tion. 


Shall not the King call for Famine from the heath, 
Nor the Priest for Pestilence from the fen, 

To restrain, to dismay, to thin 

The inhabitants of mountain and plain, 

In the day of full-feeding prosperity 


And the night of delicious songs ? 
Shall not the Counsellor throw his curb 
Of poverty on the laborious, 
To fix the price of labour, 
To invent allegoric riches? ... 


Blake is in many ways the greatest modern 
poet, because he is the poet of the people in 
the remorseless grip of industrialism, looking 
back to the folk days, but much more urgently 
looking forwards to the revolution which we 
now Call socialism. That is why it is only of 
recent years he has found his audience. As 
imperialism developed, his work attracted 
attention; but only now, in the last bloody 
throes of the system, can it be got into focus 
and the living core of its definition realised. 
A book has just been published which for the 
first time shows Blake as he really was, simply 
the poet of the masses in that terrific crucible - 
of economic and spiritual change, the Industrial 
Revolution. * 

Blake was a craftsman, an engraver, and 
lived mostly in dire poverty. His personal 
story is just that of the craftsman whom the 
changes were forcing out of economic exist- 
ence. Other poets expressed pity and indigna- 
tion at the bad conditions forced on the poor, 
but did it from the outside. Blake is aware. 
of no separateness. Where man, woman or 
child suffer, there he suffers. Where the 
broken and oppressed gather in resistance and 
strike a blow for brotherhood, there he is 
fighting. The personal issue is always a part 
of history. The outrage inflicted on any 
member of the masses is felt by the body of 
human unity; it is felt by Blake as an outrage 
on his own body and soul. 

His writings fall into two main divisions. 
Lyric work of a crystalline simplicity, and 
prophecies oratorical in method and often 
highly obscure in idiom. Throughout his life 
he reacted against all forms and_ ideas 
associated with the ruling class, and he built 
his work on those that seemed to him expres- 
sive of revolt and based ‘in the common people. 
Folk-ballad and dissenting hymn merged in 


*A Man Without a Mask, by J. Bronowski (Secker and 
Warburg, 8s. 6d.). Though there is yet eG more to 
say, Bronowski initiates the serious study of Blake. In his 
last few pages, however, he suddenly lets his subject 
down and intrudes a thesis of man against society (even a 
socialist society). To get this point over, he falsifies Blake 
by ignoring the meaning of his symbol the Last Judgment. 
The Last Judgment is for Blake both the world-revolution 
and the spiritual moment when the individual realises 
his unity with the masses, the revolutionary forces. It is 
every moment of successful movement towards'<that 
calematon and is the neckison of the antithesis which 

ronowski quite incorrectly lays down as 
Blake as beyond Pah ad is Re ee 

But the main parts of this book are unaffected. They 
are a fine vindication of Blake as a revolutionary poet 
and as such have attracted the anger of our reactionary 
critics. Bronowski’s book must be strenuously defended. 


Ais style. (The long line of the prophecies, it 
has not been noted, starts from the seven-beat 
line ‘of ballad and hymn.) And he eagerly 
took up two dissident aspects of contem- 
porary poetry, the Gothic and the Ossianic 
cults. He loved Gothic because he felt the 
medieval world as a world of the folk, opposed 
to his own class-world. And Ossian appealed 
to him for the same reason, only more so. 
The Ossianic poems had been fabricated by 
Macpherson as works of the highland bardic 
tradition; and despite their tawdriness they 
did get something strange and wild, moments 
of haunting free rhythm, and imagery of men 
merging with the forces of nature. For Blake 
as for others they thus expressed a pre-class 
society, heroic and “ natural ’—that is, free 
from the “‘ artificiality’ and ‘‘ hypocrisy ”’ 
which was identified with class-society. 

The elemental imagery of Ossian seemed to 
Blake to give the right idiom to embody his 
sense of man merging with the new powers 
that his incréased control of nature had 


released. He began using it to express an © 


anarchist revolt against the oppressive forces 
of his world, moral and religious. The myth- 
form attracted him as providing a means for 
defining the basic patterns of conflict; and 
the loose rhythms satisfied his wish to feel 
himself a speaker calling to men to throw off 
their fetters and enjoy life in all its fullness. 
Soon he felt himself drawn to deal directly 
with the political issues of his day. The French 
Revolution had begun. His _ prophecies 
combined a call to action in support of the 
revolutionary forces and a poetic exploration 
of the inner meaning of the conflict. He felt 
the unity of historical movement between the 
American and French Revolutions, and the 
inevitable world-culmination of the forces 
that had been set into action. 

Shadows of Prophecy shiver along by the lakes 
and the rivers, and mutter across the ocean: France, 
rend down thy dungeon... . 

But the first simple glee soon went. Bronow- 
ski deals at some length with the conditions 
of savage repression which in England, under 
Pitt, held down the workers and the intel- 
lectuals: and he is right to do so. Unless one 
realises the desperate conditions under which 
Blake was writing, one cannot understand the 
ways in which he evaded the censorship and 
in which the censorship finally got into his 
own mind. 

His French Revolution was set in type by the 
advanced bookseller John Johnson, but never 
issued. It was to have appeared at the cheap 
price ofa shilling. The details of its suppression 
we do not know, but the key is certainly the 
Proclamation Against Divers Wicked Seditious 
Writings of May, 1792. Paine, whom Johnson 
published, had to flee to France for a speech 
to the Friends of the People. (It was Blake 
who warned him in time.) Thus Blake des- 
cribed the repression in his Europe: — 

Every house a den, every man bound: the shadows 

are fill’d : 

With spectres, and the windows wove over with 

curses of iron: 

Over the doors ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’ and over the 

chimneys “‘ Fear”? is written: 

With bands of iron round their necks fastened into 


the walls 

The citizens, in leaded gyves the inhabitants of 
suburbs - 

Walk heavy: soft and bent are the bones of 
villagers. 


To take one example. Blake wrote notes 
against a pamphlet by the renegade liberal, 
Bishop Watson. Wordsworth, at the same 
time, was writing a bitter attack on the 
Bishop. Neither Blake nor Wordsworth 
published. Gilbert Wakefield published a less 
outright answer to Watson, and went to jail 
from 1799 to 1801. ‘‘ The Beast and the 
Whore (State and Church) rule without 


control,” Blake had written in his notes. 
Later, in 1804, he was actually indicted for 
seditious talk. 

In the French Revolution Blake stood at a 
moment of choice. He was usingjhis Ossianic 
diction to enlarge the historical 4 Perspective, 
hismythical method of approach to make the 
historical actors representative of basic causes. 
He could persist along these lines and fight 
to make himself the direct epic poet of the 
Revolution—with the certain result of jail 
and suppression. Or he could shift his 
emphasis still more on to the mythical aspects 
and the psychological action. He took the 
latter course. 

It was a course in one sense dictated by fear. 
But not only that. Blake with his deep 
response to the masses was reflecting their own 
dilemma. His method and imagery is based 
in the actual historical position. The Revolu- 
tion itself soon lost its prime unity, its almost 
elemental drive. Its last great democratic 
upsurge was the Terror directed against 
fifth-columnists. (Blake always glorified the 
Terror in his symbol Orc, and dared to wear 
the phrygian cap in the London streets.) 
After that the ‘‘ bourgeois” element tri- 
umphed; the rule of money tightened. The 
fight for the future, in France as in England, 
rested on the slow consolidation of working- 
class forces. 


Los (Poetic Energy) ts here shown at his Fur-. 
“naces. 


(‘‘ Chanted his song, labouring with 
his tongs and hammer: but still his Spectre 
divided.”). Man, creating with labour the new 
world, is rent with division. The Spectre (the 
abstracting power), instead of being properly 
ere in constructive work, is drawn out and 
above as an obstruction, an aid to the class enemy. 
It hangs like a dark bat over Los. 


All these changes are closely and powerfully 
reflected in Blake’s work. He knows the 
importance of the political struggle; but as 
poet he is striving to realise the human whole, 
in which politics are only one aspect. As the 
direct political struggle for a free society is 
frustrated and confused, he stubbornly quests 
about for explanations, for a fuller definition 
of the issues involved. I shall try to sketch the 
way in which his work expands. 

He begins with a myth-picture of the battle 
between the forces of good and evil, between 
the lyric demand for love and happiness and 
the forces that resist and obstruct. He 
advances to take in the political aspects. 
Then he is forced to realise that the political 
conflict is built on the economic, and that the 
last word will be said by the great new forces 
of union and division let loose by the industrial 
developments. So the fight gets more com- 
plicated. 

He re-introduces the sex-issue on a new 
level. No longer content with the simple 
anarchist attack on Jealousy (which he always 


identified with property-greed), he sees sex- 
life as conditioned by. the social forces sur- 
rounding it, and proceeds to a dramatic 
definition of sex-conflict as one aspect of the 
division that only the revolution can heal. 
Similarly with the whole complex pattern of 
growth in the individual, the inner conflict 
which he dramatises in the fight, again half 
sexual, between Spectre and Emanation. 
(These are his direct emblems for the basic 
aspects of the self which fuse and split con- 
tinually in experience. Where one dominates, 
the individual regresses. The Spectre makes 
him self-righteous, opposed to change, cut 
off from the springs of renewal in common life. 
The Emanation weakens him into confused 
fears and pities, secrecies and repressions. In 
the living unity of the self the Spectre is 
absorbed into - constructive energy; the 
Emanafion becomes a vital sensitivity of 
response to others.) 

Finally, there is the simple organic basis of 
development. This, too, Blake feels he must 
embody in his depictment of the whole man. 
(He had responded strongly to works like 
Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonomia, which expressed 
the contemporary trend among advanced 
thinkers towards evolutionary attitudes.) 

These few sentences give some faint idea of 
the task that Blake set himself. He wanted to 
combine a whole series of concepts of growth 
within a single poetic definition. The organic 
and evolutionary; the sexual and individual; 
the social and historical. To show how one 
underlies or overlies the other, restlessly 
separating and combining, and only in the 
fullness of their conflict and union making up 


_ the fullness of human life. He simultaneously 


shows us the structure of individual experience 
and the movement of history, the fulfilment 
of self and the achievement of a classless 
society, the indivisible relation between the 
struggle for personal wholeness and _ the 
struggle for social unity. 

All this and more he tried to compass in his 
poems and prophecies. No wonder that he 
himself often got confused and lost his way. 
No wonder that his work has been so mis- 
understood and considered purely ‘‘ mystical,” 
yielding an esoteric secret if one can only find 
the right tag to tie to the proper names. But 
once one gets the basic clue—the clear relation 
of the poems to the world about them, to the 
moment of history in which each was written 
—then one can read without much difficulty, 
even if one knows.nothing of the niceties of 
mysticism. And if one doesn’t get that basic 
clue, one might as well keep on doing cross- 
word puzzles. 

The Prophecies fall into two main sections. 
Those written while. the mass. forces were 
dominantin France; those written after reaction 
began to triumph. Blake, like so many other 
poets of his day, began to lose his faith in 
politics, but unlike them he did not retreat 
into terms with reaction. He became more 
revolutionary than ever, though his approach 
was now on the long-distance view. His loss 
of faith in politics was only a realisation that 
the revolution was not possible in his own day. 
From that point he concentrated on the 
definition of the impasse of the working class 
in England. 

Wheel without wheel, 

To perplex youth in their outgoings and to bind to 

labours in Albion . 

Of day and night the myriads of eternity: that they 

may grind 

And polish brass and. iron hour after hour, 

laborious task. 

Kept ignorant of its use: that they might spend the 

' days of wisdom 

In sorrowful drudgery to obtain a scanty pittance 

of bread. 

Now the elemental imagery is merged with 
imagery of industrial. process.. Two images 
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obsess him, the furnace and the loom: the 
furnaces of the Lancashire iron masters in 
which life is being transformed with horrible 
suffering, the looms of Lancashire which 
weave endless new bonds as well as the texture 
of liberation. 

Terrible is the utterance of pain in these 
works, the bitter pity for the crucified masses 
from whom the man of the redeemed life will 
arise. 

Incessant roars the bellows 
Upon my terribly flaming heart, the molten metal 


runs 
In channels through my fiery limbs, O love, O pity, 
O fear 

ONBGIN. mane 

But he never hesitates in his belief in the 
final triumph of the working-class forces: ‘* the 
Great Harvest and Vintage of the Nations... 
the Cry of the Poor Man, his Cloud over 
London in volume terrific, low-bended in 
anger.” 

It was inevitable that Blake, the poet of 
revolution, should discover the dialectical 
logic which Hegel later worked out in asbtract 
detail and Marx concretely applied. Deriving 
the form of his approach from the alchymists, 
Blake realised that life is a marriage of con- 
traries, without which ‘‘ is no progression,” 
and that ‘‘ negations are not contraries: 
contraries mutually exist.”” He denounced the 
mechanist outlook of his age which he identi- 
fied with the class-forces of oppression—the 
“dull round” of mechanist science he 
equated with the ‘‘ dull round ” of the wage- 
slave. That which breaks the servile repetition 
is the creative force driving into the future 
liberation. 

Thus, he declares that he never sees life 
single but always at least two-fold—that is, he 
never sees anything in isolation but always as 
a part of a conflict. But that is not enough. 
He seeks the ‘‘ three-fold vision ’—the new 
unity which emerges from the conflict. But 
still that is not enough. ‘‘ Fourfold is my 
supreme delight.” For fourfold reality he 
identifies with Jerusalem, the harmony that 
arises as the final synthesis of class-conflict in 
the world-revolution. 

This kind of thinking pervades all his 
work, all his magnificent vision of life. 

There then is Blake, the Man without a 
Mask, the poet whose strange integrity makes 
him a poet apart, who never even considered 
the possibility of compromise and who by his 
imaginative unity with the masses realised 
the whole epoch of industrialism, its inner 
meaning and its structure of conflict. I have 
been able here only to give a few rough 
indications of the way in which he develops 
his poetic ideas, but I hope I have suggested 
something of his importance to us. 

Blake comes into his own in our period. 
But that can only happen truly if we carry on 
his work. In him we find the reconciliation of 
the idiom of Dissent, with a dialectical out- 
look. That is, he takes over the traditional 
mass-expression of revolt and devotion, and 
fuses it with a scientific understanding of the 
structure of movement. There is the clue to 
the creation of a true English revolutionary 
art. The discovery of Blake is the first neces- 
sary step in the healing of our culture.. We 
cannot take over his method, but the realisa- 
tion of what he did and how he did it is an 
essential preliminary for attempting to do in 
our age what he did in his. 

Who is so unresponsive as to be able to 
read his passionate work, tense with pity and 
indignation, and not feel how his poetic 
achievement is bound up with his revolution- 
ary integrity ? 

There souls of men are bought and sold, 

And milk-fed infancy for gold, 

And youth to slaughter houses led, 

And beauty for a bit of bread. 
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Heritage 


by Milton, Barbour and Darwin 


For, as to this question in hand, what the people by their just right may do in change 


of government, or of governor, we see 1 
even from the mouths of princes themselves. 


t cleared sufficiently besides other ample authority, 
And surely they that shall boast, as we do, to 


be a free nation, and not have in themselves the power to remove or to abolish any governor 


supreme, or subordinate, with the government itself upon urgent causes, may please their 


fancy with a ridiculous and painted freedom, fit to cozen babies; but we are indeed under 


tyranny and servitude, as wanting that power, which 1s the root and source of all liberty, 
to dispose and economise in the land which God hath given them, as masters of family in 


their own house and free inheritance. 


Without which natural and essential power of a free nation, though bearing high their 
heads, they can in due esteem be thought no better than slaves and vassals born, in the tenure 
and occupation of another inheriting lord; whose government, though not illegal or intolerable, 


hangs over them as a lordly scourge, not as a 


free government, and therefore to be abrogated. 


John Milton: from The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 


Ah, freedom is a noble thing. 
Freedom makes a man to have liking. 
Freedom all solace to man gives; 

He lives at ease, that freely lives; 

A noble heart may have no ease, 

Nor naught else that may him please, 
If freedom fail; for free liking 

Is yearned-fog o’er all other thing. 
Nay, he that aye has lived free, 

May not know well the property, 

The anger, nor the wretched doom 
That is coupled with foul thraldom. 
But if he had essayed it, 

Then all perfectly he should it wit; 
And should think freedom more to prize 
Than all the gold in the world that is. 


John Barbour: The Bruce. Written to celebrate the resistance of the Scots under 
Robert Bruce to King Edward’s invasion of their country. 


As man advances in civilisation, and small tribes are united into larger communities, 


the simplest reason would tell each individual that he ought to extend his social instincts 
and sympathies to all the members of the same nation, though personally unknown to him. 
This point being once reached, there is only an artificial barrier to prevent his sympathies 
extending to the men of all nations and races. 


Darwin: from The Descent of May. 


Postal Subscriptions 
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Aragon 


Comrades the past is cracking 
Where your powerful emblem stands 
Let us cart off the wreckage 

In the waggon of our hands 

They train the cannon against us 
But despite bullets and jail 

The sky of the rich is falling 

And their sun has begun to fail.* 


RAGON IS AS OLD AS THE CENTURY; 
A and by his work, he has given ample 
proof that he is conscious of being a 
representative of his time, implementing the 
obligations laid upon us by the past, and 
opening up a path into the future. He is a 
protagonist of that revolutionary traditional- 
ism which is the hallmark of French literature. 
His forbears were Ronsard and Villon, Hugo 
and Zola, Lautreamont, Rimbaud and 
Apollinaire. He left behind in the maze 
of formalism the playmates of his younger 
years, while he learned to harness his splendid 
wealth of metaphor to his love of humanity. 
And there seems so far to be no younger 
French poet to follow Aragon in his vocation 
as one of the intellectual leaders in the fight 
for a better to-morrow. All this puts him 
under an obligation, and is also the \reason 
why I am trying, by my testimony, to enlarge 
the number of those eager to hold him to it. 
At the age of twenty-four Aragon employed 
surrealism as a means to exercise fantasy and 
metaphor. He wrote, at that age, scenes of 
an erotic witches’ sabbath, literary documents 
of adolescent imagination forestalling the 


*This translation by Nancy Cunard is from a long poem, 
“« Waltz,” which Aragon wrote ten years ago while he was 
visiting the U.S.S.R. The whole poem from which this verse is 
taken was published in ‘ Left Review’ in October, 1935, 


similar scene in Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses.” He also 
noted down in rich poetical language another 
typically adolescent experience: to cut one’s 
way through a city as through a jungle, using 
as guidance landmarks, human traces, smells 
of the night, or the stars. There is a picture 
of a Victorian Paris park in one of Aragon’s 
books of that early, surrealist, period, which 
is one of the rare examples of what I call 
‘* city-mythology,” the desperate and success- 
ful attempt of a few poets and artists to forge 
beauty out of the ugliness of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 


But at the age of thirty, and by the simple 
means of the usual, fashionable visit to the 
Soviet Union, Aragon cut himself loose from 
surrealism, threw himself into political activity, 
and scoffed, with fine neophytic zest, his gods 
of the day before. Aragon has given, in 1935, 
an account of this important change in his 
life. About an apparently still half-apologetic 
article which he had written after his return 
from the S.U., he says: It ‘‘ was a desperate 
attempt—the last one—to reconcile what had 
been my attitude for years, and the reality 
with which I had collided. Beyond that 
attempt it was certainly social work that saved 
me from relapsing into the past, a past full of 
clouds where my former friends pretended to 
keep me with loud cries, and even with insults. 
There are no jobs however humble—be it 
driving in nails, or selling tickets at the entrance 
of some hall or other—which do not contribute, 
in this kind of adventure, to hasten the issue, 
more effectively than the interminable 
arguments which, believe me, the surrealists 
didn’t spare me.” 


And Aragon goes on to say: ‘‘ As a matter 
of fact, there is a human, profound and 
legitimate explanation of the inconsistencies 
into which an intellectual may be driven in 
the course of his life. It is that his mind, in 
the course of its development, cannot neglect 
the facts which have a logic different from his 
isolated thoughts. It is that no idea can keep 
a hold on a man worthy of that term, if it is 
contradicted by primary and very simple 
facts, such as that workers are being faced by 
a police force and by guns; and that there is a 
war pending; and that fascism is actually 
ruling in some countries. It behoves human 
dignity to submit one’s conceptions to these 
facts, instead of submitting the facts by some 
legerdemain to one’s conceptions, however 
ingenious these conceptions may be.” 


From the moment when he wrote these 
lines to that of the temporary victory of 
fascism in his own country, Aragon had, for 
many years full of work, faithfully stood by 
his task as a revolutionary writer. I do not 
doubt that he actually ‘‘ drove in nails, and 
sold tickets,’ when that was the next best 
thing to be done. But he did much more than 
that, and it was his unerring creative instinct 
as well as his good fortune which enabled 
him to do much more. It has happened in 
other cases—and neither the struggle of the 


’ working class nor revolutionary literature have 


profited from these happenings—that intel- 
lectuals eager to join the workers’ fight have 
been submerged by a flood of routine tasks, to 
the detriment of all concerned. The scope of 
Aragon’s activities in the ten years from 1930 
to 1940 is truly amazing. He worked con- 
tinuously at a new and very influential daily, 
which tried to propagate the honest efforts of 
the French Popular Front. He founded and 
directed with some leading revolutionary 
writers the splendid revue Commune. He took 
part in the foundation, and became the 
secretary of the Paris ‘‘ House of Culture,” 
centre for several hectic years of all the finest 
and noblest anti-fascist demonstrations. He 
appeared at international meetings to defend 
the cause of freedom and to challenge the 


growing menace of fascism. He raised his 
voice for the cause of German refugees, for 
China’s struggle for liberation, against the 
rape of Abyssinia by Italian fascism, for the 
fight of the Spanish people and the denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘ non-intervention,” for Austria, and, 
finally, for Czechoslovakia. And he made in 
those years his most weighty contribution to 
revolutionary literature in the shape of a 
trilogy of novels, one of which, as far as I am 
aware, introduced Aragon’s name to inter- 
ested English readers. The title of that first 
of Aragon’s novels, which has been very ably 
translated by Haakon M. Chevalier, is 
The Bells of Basle. The two others are The 
Good Quarters and The Voyagers of the Stage- 
Coach. 


There is a great wealth of character-drawing 
and of poetical feeling in these novels. The 
most beautiful passages are contained in that 
part of the third one, where a child is exploring, 
in primeval innocence, the landscape of his 
native country. As in all the work of Aragon, 
the high literary standard of the three novels 
enhances their theme, the decay of the Third 
Republic under middle-class rule, and the 
struggle of the French workers. As historical 
documents, the novels represent a continua- 
tion of the work of Zola and anticipate much 
that has been written since the defeat of 
France, e.g., Ehrenburg’s Fall of Paris. In 
the first two novels, the events that led to the 
doom of middle-class France are centred 
around the development, highly typical, of 
two young people from their middle-class 
surroundings towards socialism. Catherine, in 
The Bells of Basle, and Armand in The Good 
Quarters, both go all the well-known way, 
from the awakening of their social conscience, 
through individual revolt against the decay 
around them, and through a period of 
anarchism, to becoming, at last, participants 
in the class-struggle. The most enlightening 
revelation of Aragon’s own intellectual and 
political development is given in the first novel, 
where the bells of Basle ring at the Socialist 
congress held in that town shortly before the 
outbreak of the first world war, and where 
the assassination of Jaures is the first signal 
for all the terror and the fight against it yet to 
come. The novel ends with a splendid 
homage to a great woman, the unforgettable 
revolutionary fighter, Clara Zetkin, in whose 
honour the author pledges himself to sing, in 
future, not individual love but the love of 
humanity: ‘‘ Now—and here—begins the 
new romance. Here ends the romance of 
chivalry. Here for’the first time in the world 
room is made for true love, love that‘is not 
degraded .by the hierarchy of man and 
woman, by the sordid business of dresses and 
kisses, by the domination of man’s money 
over woman or of woman’s over man. The 
woman of modern times is born, and it is of 
her that I sing.” 


The novel The Bells of Basle is dedicated ‘‘ to 
Elsa Triolet but for whom I should not have 
written.” The theme of Aragon through all 
his work has been the supreme theme of all 
human creative utterance trying to describe 
the fundamental bond of human relationship 
—love. Since the fall of France, when the poet 
escaped from his service in the beaten army, 
first into unoccupied France and then into 
exile in Switzerland, he has given us two 
small volumes of verse, The Grief of Heart 
(Le Créve-Coeur),* and Elsa’s Eyes (Les Yeux 
d’ Elsa) .* 

It is the prerogative and the blessing of 
the poet to overcome the blows of fate, that 
crush the hearts of ordinary men into dumb- 
ness, by the gift of song. To go through a 
period of writing of poetry is, for a writer, an 
excellent help in forming his prose-style. 


* Published by Hachette. 
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Aragon appears to belong to the other, still 
more interesting, kind of writers whose prose 
contains, from the beginning, so many 
ingredients of poetry that it finally passes 
over to verse-writing of the sweetest ripeness. 
A famous example is Goethe whose book of 
poems, West-Eastern Divan, written in his old 
age, was the crowning masterpiece of a long 
life-work. The colourful imagination and the 
generous beauty of Aragon’s volumes of verse 
cannot be praised too highly, nor the inven- 
tiveness and perfection of his prosody, which 
latter he expounds in the fascinating theoretical 
appendices to his two booklets. I understand 
that Mr. Louis MacNeice is preparing an 
English version of Aragon’s poems, some 
impressive examples of which have been 
recited over the radio. Unfortunately, I have 
not been able to obtain any of these transla- 
tions for inclusion in this article. Here is, 
instead, a translation of what I think is one 
of Aragon’s most beautiful poems, ‘‘ Richard 
the Lion-Heart,”’ made by Geoffrey Matthews 
in imperfect rhyme, and therefore, in my 
opinion, deprived of some of the ravishing 
verve of the original: 


If the whole world is like a barrack’s walls 
In France at Tours the town that seals us in 
If foreign ploughs turn up our clover-fields 
If to-day’s day no longer ends it all 


Must every hour’s account be written down 
Must I so long unhating learn to hate 
There is no home even in the very heart 

Is this is this the country I have known 


I may not watch the swallow as it speaks 
In a forbidden language to the sky 
Nor see the light inconstant cloud go by 
That ancient ferryman of broken dreams 


I may not utter what is in my mind 
Nor hum the air that is so dear to me 
Silence itself is something to be feared 
The sun’s as dangerous as the rain and wind 


They are the power and we the multitude 
We see ourselves at your tormented sides 
Let them plunge night in ever darker night 
Even a prisoner can strike up a tune 


A tune as virginal as the coldest water 
White in the way that old-time bread was made 
And knowing well how to outsoar its cradle 

So easily so high shepherds behold it 


All shapherds sailormen magicians all 
The carters and the butchers and the brains . 
The jugglers with words the image-painters 
The women flocking at the market-stalls 


Traffic-controllers and negotiators 
The men who make the steel and make the cloth 
Men who climb up the tall telegraph 

And the black men of the mines shall each one hear it. 


All the people of France are like Blondel 
Whatever name that we have known it by 
Liberty in a sudden drone of wings 

‘Hovers to answer Richard the Lion-Heart’s song. 


Aragon knows the great truth which has 
been expressed by the German poet Hélderlin 
in the words that, to love all humanity one 
must first be able to love a fellow-being. A 
gréat deal of the magic of Aragon’s poems is 
produced by the continuous artful identifica- 
tion of the beloved woman and the beloved 
country. Aragon need not have apologised for 
this very poetical and very human artifice, as 
he did in these beautiful words: ‘‘ My love, 
you are my own and only family, and through 
your eyes I see the world; it is you who makes 
this universe visible to me, and who makes 
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“T say Professor, what’s Lebensraum ? ” 


me understand human feelings. All those who 
—with one blasphemy—deny love as well as 
my love—even if they should succeed in 
crushing the last spark of this fire of France 
—I raise before them this booklet made of 
paper, these miserable words, this doomed 
scrawl of mine; and whatever may arrive, at 
least I have presented, in the hour of deepest 
hatred, for a moment to this torn country the 
resplendent face of love.” But in. spite of 
Aragon’s forceful and repeated statement, 
given again in the poem Lancelot: ‘‘ If I do 
not speak, it is because I have good reason not 
to,” I dare to hope that, some day soon, he 
will devote part of his great talent to singing 
to, the masses who, amidst the terror of this 
deadly battle, need the song of the poet sung 
in their own language, but saying what they 
cannot say. I dare to hope that he will sing 
of the youth of France which gives its life so 
willingly, and of Gabriel Péri, and all the 
other martyrs. I dare to hope that he, who 
knows so well the popular songs of the past, 
will give to Frenchmen songs which they can 
sing in the hour of liberation. 


E. F. E. Schoen 
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Kiuow the People 
by Alick West 


(Summing up the reviews of A. L. Lloyd’s 
The Singing Englishman, W.M.A., 1/-.) 


L. LLOYD’S BOOK “‘gTHE sINGING 

A Englishman ” is immediately import- 
® ant because it helps us to understand 
when and from where popular poetry flows. 
I don’t want to recapitulate what Mr. Lloyd 
has said so well, and will only refer to the 
passage where he describes the relation 
between. the popular poet and his audience: 


‘* His subject was not at all his own; it. 


belonged to the people. . . . What he was 
singing, he knew many of his neighbours 
could sing as well; and what his song was 
about was what everybody felt.” 

That reminded me of a passage in the new 
biography of Lenin, where a worker describes 
Lenin addressing a meeting at the Putilov 
(now Kirov) works :— 

“* He seemed to have appeared on the platform 
suddenly, out of the crowd, out of this mass of 
40,000 men. . . . And it seemed that it was not 
Lenin alone who was speaking, but that all the 
40,000 workers, sitting, standing or clinging to 
whatever they could climb on to, were expressing 
their innermost thoughts and hopes. It seemed as if 
everything that the workers harboured in their minds 
and hearts found expression in Lenin’s one voice. 
Everything that each one of us thought, felt, but 
found neither the occasion nor the words with which 
to express fully and distinctly to his comrades, 
suddenly took shape and found utterance. It seemed 
as if this whole vast mass wanted to shout something 
at the top of its voice.” (Lenin, p. 117.) 

In the sénse in which we use the word 
when we speak of popular poetry, Lenin was 
a popular speaker. He spoke to the people, 
and the people spoke through him. For he 
knew the people, and their enemies. 

’ So must a poet, if he also is to speak to the 
people with their voice. 

I believe that in the discussions about 
popular poetry there is too much talk about 
~the poetry and not enough clear thinking 
about the people and their enemies. The great 
excellence of Mr. Lloyd’s book is that it is 
about the singing Englishman and those who 
would silence his singing. (ea! 

But often the ideas about the people put 
forward in discussions on popular poetry 
either ceased to be true centuries ago, or are 
one-sided, or are the ideas of the people’s 
enemies. They are such that if a poet had 
them, he could not write popular poetry. 

This seems to me to apply in some measure 
to Mr. Scott Goddard’s review. He suggested, 
it will be remembered, that Lloyd’s treatment 
of the rise of folk music laid too much stress on 
social upheaval ‘‘ as tension existing between 
the haves and the have-nots,” and under- 
estimated the importance of ‘‘ something 
more profoundly spiritual than a_ social 
upheaval,”’ of ‘‘ some deep rooted pathological 
disharmony,” as the sources of “‘ the uncon- 
scious mass thing.” ; 

It is perfectly true that folk music does not 
spring solely out of the tension between the 
haves and the have-nots, and Mr. Goddard is 
quite right to say that there are other sources 
(Mr. Lloyd says so too). : 

But in his search for them Mr. Goddard 
goes off on the wrong lines by making a 
distinction between a social upheaval and 
something more profoundly spiritual. Nothing 
is more profoundly spiritual than a social 
upheaval. A social upheaval is not something 
with a date in the history book. A social 
upheaval is the people in action, with their 
courage, sacrifice, creative energy and genius. 
And their singing. You don’t start with a 


songless social upheaval and then suddenty 
have songs. The people go into the fight with 
the old songs, and in the fight they make new 
ones. The singing and the social upheaval are 
one. You can no more separate them than you 
can cleave in two the singing, fighting people. 

To separate the spiritual from the social 
upheaval springs, it seems: to me, from 
insufficient knowledge of the people. Listen 
to a young Chartist: 

Pontypool, Sunday night, Nov. 3, 1839. 
Dear Parents, 

J hope this will find you well, as I am myself at 
this present. I shall this night be engaged in a 
glorious struggle for freedom, and should it please 
God to spare my life I shall see you soon: but if not, 
grieve not for me, I shall have fallen in a noble cause. 


Farewell. Yours truly, 
George Shell. 
George Shell was one of the many men, his 
letter one of the many acts, that made Chart- 
ism, that. made a social upheaval; that letter 
is Chartism, its social upheaval; and what 
could there be more profoundly spiritual ? 
Mr. Goddard, rightly looking for other 
sources of folk music in addition to the econo- 
mic, but not seeing them in the struggle of 
the people, leaves the conscious plane and 
looks for them in ‘‘ the detritus of centuries.” 
The people, as the makers of music, he sees 
torn by a deep pathological disharmony. Some 
individuals are so torn, but to look here for a 
spirituality lacking in a social upheaval 
results in a picture of a soulless social process 
at the one pole and at the other a dark 
individual unconsciousness (the attraction of 


the unconscious appears so strong that Mr. , 


Goddard unwittingly changes Mr. Lloyd’s 
phrase ‘‘the unself-conscious mass thing ” 
into ‘‘ the unconscious mass thing,’’ which is 
very different). That is a false polarity, for in 
the terms of that antithesis of soulless social 
process and individual unconsciousness the 
fight of the people cannot even be conceived. 
And if one’s terms of thought necessarily 
exclude the people’s fight, one can’t think 
straight about popular poetry. ‘Nor could one 
write popular poetry; and the critic bears 
responsibility for the effect on poetry of the 
ideas the poet may take from him. 

Mr. Comfort, in his discussion of Mr. 
Lloyd’s book, comes to the following con- 
clusion: ‘‘ The reason that we have no folk 
art here at present is that we have no real 
proletariat.” 

His argument is that folk art arises in closed 
communities ‘* who are cut off from the forms 
of entertainment 
society, who are suffering a considerable 
degree of hardship, and who see little immedi- 
ate prospect of its remedy by political or other 
action.’”’ But to-day the mass of the people are 
‘* © civilised ’ into citizenship ’’ and corrupted 
by kitsch culture; the “‘ attitude of undefeated 
resentment’? underlying folk art is not 
characteristic of ‘‘ the sweated or unemployed 
artisan’’ (It is characteristic of Mr. Comfort’s 
attitude that he takes as his instance the 
artisan, and not the factory worker). 

It is true that kitsch culture has had a 


lowering effect on large sections of the people, . 


and that this kitsch culture has been used and 
is used by the capitalist. class to check the 
growth of class consciousness and thus main- 
tain their power. But it is because there is a 
real proletariat that they use it. 


‘“*'We have no real proletariat” is the: 


main theme precisely of this kitsch culture. 
That is the real substance of all the films 
where the girl marries the boss. 

‘¢ Don’t let them think there is a proletar- 
iat” is the guiding principle of every from of 
censorship. ‘‘ There is no real proletariat ” 
has been repeated for decades by every means 
of capitalist propaganda, by the capitalist 
press of every shade from the blackest reaction 


provided by organised © 


to the dirtiest pink. They know well enough 
we have a real proletariat. 

One reason why we have so little folk art 
here at present is because so many poets think 
we have no real proletariat. 

Necessarily, therefore, they understand very 
little of the class struggle. Mr. Comfort seems 
to think there is no struggl::; the complacent 
masses do nothing but hoe “cir allotments, 
invest in national saving. od read Denise 
Robins. ; 

And so in the middle of the greatest struggle 
in history and of a decisive phase in the class 
struggle, Mr. Comfort can see only two ways 
in which the ‘‘ attitude of undefeated resent- 
ment’’ he considers to underlie popular 
poetry can be preserved. 

First: ‘‘ If the Germans had arrived (this 
neutral phrase refers to fascist conquest, not 
to some migration of the peopies) and we had 
become an outlaw nation,” then the inert 
mass of the people would have been trans- 
formed and ‘“‘ folk culture would have sprung 
up like grass.” 

Failing the arrival of the Germans, the poet 
must ‘‘ withdraw temporarily’ to a region 
where his kitsch-corrupted audiences cannot 
follow him, and there keep alive ‘‘ the spirit 
of outlawry (or if you prefer it, dialectical 
change).”’ 

And what will the poet write about? He 
can’t, as he seems to intend, write about 
dialectical change, because he says there is no 
proletariat; and the agent of dialectical change 
is the proletariat. He will express, Mfr. 
Comfort says, the recognition of ‘‘ death and 
tragedy.” For they are the only things which 
““no political action can remove,” and in 
front of which the poet can still feel himself 
dispossessed and outlawed. 

It is not a very gay outlook for the poet, but 
the words are substantially true. 

For the days of our dispossession are nearly 
over. If the poet wishes to go on feeling 
himself dispossessed, death and _ tragedy 
(though I don’t know what tragedy means 
here) are the sole remaining themes. Dialectic- 
cal change, the creative work and struggle of 
the people led by the proletariat, has brought 
us to the point when we are going to win the 
world. This is not 1144, the days of Robin 
Hood the outlaw. This is 1944; fascism is the 
outlaw, and the peoples have power. The 
poet should share, express and heighten their 
power. 

When we discuss popular poetry, let us 
think more of the people. 
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Rank 


by Ralph Bond 


the greatest boom in their history, 

when good films can make fortunes and 
even bad films register grosses that would 
have been fantastic in peace-time, it is not 
altogether surprising that the national press 
took some interest in the recent annual 
conference of the Association of Cine Technic- 
ians, the Trade Union that represents the 
people who make the films in this country. 

The Conference hit the headlines through 
its resolution demanding eventual public 
control of the British film industry as the only 
practical method of breaking the grip that 
monopoly capitalism has obtained on the 
industry. This demand was put forward, not 
only in the interests of the industry’s employees, 
but as a safeguard for the general public and 
as protection for the national interests. 

Readers of OUR TIME are probably 
familiar with some, at least, of the facts 
concerning the powerful monopoly built up 
by the companies associated with J. Arthur 
Rank, although the public, as a whole, is 
only just beginning to know anything about it. 

Rank is an extremely astute and clever 
financier who realised some years ago that the 
film industry with its almost unlimited profit- 
making potentialities, was ripe for the type 
of organisation that only great capital resources 
could provide. Before his arrival the Ostrer 
Brothers of Gaumont-British and John Max- 
well, of Associated British Picture Corporation, 
had developed minor empires of their own, but 
a lot of other characters, some of whom helped 
to gain Wardour Street the reputation of being 
the only street in London that was shady on 
both sides at once, were muscling in and 
getting quite a fair share of the pickings. 
Anyone big enough who could move in and 

ain control of a really substantial share of 

lm production and exhibition was sure to be 
on a good thing. Rank moved in, and did it 
in a big way. 

In 1941, he secured control of the majority 
shares in Gaumont-British, and a few months 
later moved in on the Odeon Circuit which 
had been built up by Oscar Deutch. When 
Deutch died, Rank became the new Chair- 
man. Thus, in a very short space of time, he 
became titular head of two of the three great 
cinema circuits in Britain. Under his energetic 
leadership new cinemas were acquired all 
over the country and although he has been 
checked temporarily from further expansions 
by the “‘ gentleman’s agreement ’’ he made 
with Hugh Dalton, President of the Board of 
Trade, he now controls some 650 cinemas. 

This may sound a small proportion of the 
4,500 odd cinemas which this country has, but 
the importance of his control lies in the fact 
that his 650 cinemas are mainly “‘ first-run ”’ 
houses in key neighbourhoods in the provinces, 
and particularly, London. 

These are the cinemas that because of their 
size and position in densely populated areas 
get the first-runs of the new films. It is 
generally reckoned in the trade that no major 
film can possibly get its money back unless it 
secures bookings in one or other of the circuits, 
and therefore Rank is in an absolute key 
position. If any proof of this were needed it 
is shewn in the annual reports of the Gaumont 
and Odeon circuits. In 1943 both companies 
earned nearly two million pounds profit, 
nearly twice the profit for the previous year. 

The third circuit is that controlled by 
Associated British. Originally it was entirely 
British owned, but on the death of John 
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Maxwell a fifty-per cent. interest was acquired 
by the American company of Warner Brothers. 


We shall presently see how the whole of 
British film production depends on the policy 
of the people who control these three circuits. 
But first let us examine Rank’s interests in 
film production. With the tremendous 
financial resources now at his disposal, and 
the bargaining power given him by his control 
of cinemas, Rank has secured the undisputed 
leadership not only of film production but of 
production resources. 

He owns Denham Studios (the largest and 
best equipped in the country), Pinewood 
Studios (at present being used only by the 
Crown Film Unit and the Service Units), 
Gaumont-British Studios at Shepherds Bush, 
Gainsborough Studios at Islington, and, until 
the recent sale to Korda, the Amalgamated 
Studios at Elstree. 

The only other studios of consequence that 
have not been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment for other purposes, are at Welwyn and 
Teddington, both controlled by Rank’s 
major rival, Associated British, and those at 
Ealing, Hammersmith and Boreham Wood. 
These three latter studios, geared only for 
one, at the most two, pictures at a time, are 
independently owned; or to put it another 
way, they are not, as yet, owned by Rank. 

As Hammersmith Studios have been used 
as overflow studios by companies controlled 
by Rank, we are left with only two completely 
independent studios, Ealing and _ British 
National. Ealing, under the spirited direction 
of Michael Balcon, has built up a considerable 
reputation for high class product and as proof 
of this I need only mention Nine Men, The 
Foreman Went to France, and San Demetrio. But 
Ealing is facing a critical situation. They 
cannot continue their programme of films 
unless they are certain of getting a Circuit 
booking. Revenue obtained from bookings to 
independent cinemas, although important, 
is not high enough to recoup the costs of 
any but the cheaper type of film. So far, 
Ealing have generally secured their major 
bookings through Associated British. Scarcely 
any of their films have been booked by 
Gaumont or Odeon, except in isolated towns 
where there is no A.B.P.C. cinema. If, for 
any reason, Associated British decided not to 
take Ealing product, then the company would 
be virtually finished, or at the best would 
have to resort to a policy of making cheap 
** quickies.” 

That is roughly the line-up, although by 
no means the full extent of the Rank monopoly. 
He owns the large distributing firm of General 
Film Distributors through which most of his 
films are rented; he owns two processing 
laboratories, two news reels and most of the 
film servicing and equipment companies. He 
has built up a great empire capable of still 
further expansion when the war is over... 
unless... . 


It is at this ‘‘ unless’’~stage that the 
decisions of the Association of Cine Technicians 
take on their importance. The technicians, 
whilst appreciating that Rank has abolished 
much of the old chaos from which the industry 
suffered, and that he pays high wages to-day, 
are thinking ahead and realise the danger not 
only to themselves but to the public interest 
that the monopoly entails. 

Films are a national asset. They, more than 
any other cultural medium, can express the 
ideas and ideals of the nation. They are the 
most powerful weapon for informing and 
influencing men’s minds and are of vital 
importance in creating international good- 
will and understanding. 

That is one reason why a private monopoly 
is dangerous. Other reasons will be obvious. 
For example, films require a constant inflow 


of new ideas and initiative, and although no 
one is advocating a return to feudalism, a 
situation where all new talent in dependent 
on the good will of a private monopoly for a 
chance of expression is obviously disastrous. 


As Ernest Betts pointed out in a recent 
article: ‘‘ The big man gets all the. pickings and 
the small man—in this case the independent pro- 
ducer—gets what's left. It’s all wrong, especially 
now when the seething thoughts, hopes and ideals of 
millions of people are pressing for room on the 
screen. These ideas are not likely to come from great 
corporations but rather from some obscure young 
artist or technician with a flair. He, too, must depend 
on the Group (i.e., Rank) for his chance. So where, 
I ask you, is his independence? How is free 
expression to get on to the screen?” 


The danger point has been:reached. It is 
not a question of whether Rank is sincere, or 
whether he has good intentions or not. He 
probably has, but good intentions don’t run 
the film business and we are faced with a 
situation, where, after the war, Rank may well 
be able to extend his already very considerable 
control to a complete control of eyery section 
of the industry. 

In these circumstances, A. C. T. is proposing 
that certain measures must be undertaken by 
the Government at once, and that these must 
lead in the near future to public control of 
the industry. 

Firstly, Government sponsorship of British 
film production should be extended. Not only 
must the Crown Film Unit be preserved, but 
either through the Films Division of the 
Ministry of Information or a Government 
Film Department the greatest possible en-- 
couragement should be given to film produc- 
tion in the national interests. This would 
involve, as a first step, a planned series of 
films covering every phase of post-war recon- 
struction, and a rapid and _ considerable 
extension of the use of films in schools planned 
to synchronise with the educational curriculum. 

Secondly, there should be a State Credit 
Bank which will aid in the financing of films 
by independent producers of integrity and 
proved ability. The financial domination of the 
Rank interests will very likely squeeze out all 
opposition and, given necessary guarantees, 
there is every argument for extending credits 
to production companies and units who want 
to retain at least a minimum of independence. 

Bound up with this is the question of 
studio space. ‘The A.C.T. proposes that the 
Government should acquire film studios and 
laboratories to offset the control of these 
services by the monopoly. They should 
either be new studios or the Government 
should retain control of those studios it has at 
present requisitioned for war purposes, and 
make them available at economic rentals to 
independent producers. 

If these measures were undertaken it is 
possible that difficulties would still be met at 
the distributing and exhibition stages. It is 
no good producing films if you can’t get them 
into the cinemas, and the A.C.T. has prepared 
proposals for Government intervention to 
ensure that there will be no unfair discrimina- 
tion against British films produced outside 
the monopoly. 

Yes, the British film industry will continue 
to be in the news. An industry that sends 
some £20,000,000 every year to America is 
going to attract a lot of attention from the 
politicians when they reflect on the size of our 
adverse balance of trade with the U.S.A. 
after the war. It is against this“ background 
that the future of the industry will be dis- 
cussed, and the constructive and challenging 
proposals of the organised technicians will 
have to be seriously considered if a solution 
in the national, as opposed to the monopoly, 
interests is to be found. 


FILMS by Roger Manvell (Pelican 9d.) 
Reviewed by Jack Scheerboom 


COMPANION PELICAN TO THE ‘‘ BALLET ” 
ya\, and ‘‘ Opera’ books, dealing with 

films, has long been awaited, and here 
it is at last. Unfortunately, for a book at such 
a cheap price, so readily available to a multi- 
tude of film-goers who wouldn’t trouble to 
buy the more expensive works on the subject, 
this is in the ‘‘ highbrow ” category. This is 
no objection to the book as such, but it does 
seem a pity that the millions of cinema-goers 
who only read the fan papers and who might 
have been persuaded to buy a ninepenny book 
on films, will not be interested in this one. 
We still need a ‘‘ popular’? book on the 
subject that will lead the average film-goer 
gradually to an increased awareness of the 
artistic possibilities of the cinema. 

However, Roger Manvell’s work is obviously 
not intended to be treated as a popular work, 
and as an essay for the more intelligent film- 
goer who still regards the film as an inferior 
substitute to the stage play, it will undoubtedly 
bring fresh light on the potentialities of this 
new art form. 

The larger, first section ‘deals solely with 
the film as art, starting way back with the 
old silent techuique. The early film had 
merely copied the stage, so that long sub-titles 
were needed to “‘ explain ” the very inadequate 
action, but gradually there evolved a mode 
of expression that was completely cinematic, 
getting further and further away from the 
stage, until in the classic period of German, 
and, in particular, Soviet cinema there was 
no relation whatever to the drama. The 
Odessa Steps sequence from  KEisenstein’s 
Battleship Potemkin, probably the most famous 
and discussed passage in all cinema, - is 
analysed in detail, and 15 stills from it are 
included amongst the illustrations. Unfor- 
tunately, with the advent of sound and 
dialogue, practically the whole advance of 
the cinema as an art ceased to exist, and films 
were back at the old habit of copying the 
‘stage. And really, in spite of Mr. Manvell’s 
belief in sound film as a greater medium, with 
few exceptions the film is still rather in the 
position of a bastard art form, neither true 
film nor stage. 

When dealing with silent cinema, Mr. 
Manvell was able to quote extensively from 
the works of the greatest writers on cinema, 
e.g., Pudovkin’s Film Technique and Arnheim’s 
Film, but very little has been written on the 
art of sound film—Pudovkin’s and Arnheim’s 
contributions were mainly theoretical—and 
there have been few examples of the creative 
use of sound. Mr. Manvell might have men- 
tioned Hitchcock’s first ‘‘ talkie,’’ Blackmail, 
where the use of distorted speech was intro- 
duced, but this has been very little used in 
later ‘‘ talkies.” Then there was perhaps the 
most interesting sound film ever made, 
Feher’s The Robber Symphony, which is not 
even mentioned in the list of films at the end 
of the book, in which music and visual were 
composed each as an integral part of the 
other, the only experiment of its kind yet 
made. 

It is only natural, seeing that Mr. Manvell 
is now working for the Government in the 
distribution of sub-standard war films, that 
he should lay great emphasis on the importance 
of the documentary movement in this country. 
So far as actual achievement is concerned, he 
probably exaggerates in its favour, although 
potentially this is really the most important 


side of cinematography, that side which is 
essentially filmic, and which has no relation 
whatever to the theatre. 

In giving most of the credit for documentary 
to England, Mr. Manvell is scarcely doing 
justice to the Soviet film, Turksib, the record 
of the making of the Turkestan-Siberian 
railway, in this present reviewer’s estimation 
not only the finest documentary, but the 
pinnacle of film art in any form, and what 
were The General Line, October, Earth and many 
other of the old Soviet silents, but ‘‘ docu- 
mentaries’ or ‘‘ documentary features’ as 
Mr. Manvell styles the semi-fictional film 
with a basis of reality? Then, surely, in 
America, Cooper and Schoedsack had made 
the fascinating account of the bi-annual trek 
of the Baktyari tribe in N.W. Persia, entitled 
Grass, and their succeeding film in Africa, 
Chang, about native village life. What were 
these but documentaries ? 

The latter part of Film discusses the 
influence of the film on society, the stock 
themes of films, and the position of the censor. 
This is the least satisfactory part of the book, 
because it is the vaguest. Do we have to 
thank the film executives that the majority 
of films are so deplorable, or is it because the 
audiences are so apathetic, so little interested 
in films for their own sakes, but go instead to 
while away a few hours or to see their favourite 
stars? Or is it a fifty-fifty business, that will 
only gradually improve, with increased 
education, and, in particular, education in 
films, all round ? 

As a lead in the right direction, there is 
listed in this latter section a number of films 
dealing with important social and psychological 
themes, and, indeed, here Mr. Manvell 
underestimates; thére have been considerably 
more of these films than he mentions. 

The book finishes with some chapters on 
how to start a Film Society, a Book List, in 
which every work of note on the subject in 
English is listed, and a list of some directors 
and their films, with which everybody can 
have some fun, deleting some (why George 
Cukor and Cecil B. de Mille ?) and inserting 
others (how about Hecht and MacArthur ?) 
Incidentally, there are one or two errors in 
this list. The Blue Angel was made by Von 
Sternberg, not Von Stroheim, and They Knew 
What They Wanted was directed by Garson 
Kahin, not Erich Pommer. 

There is also a very interesting collection of 


192 stills that really are film stills and not, 


like the ‘‘ stills”? outside cinemas, merely 
pictures of film stars. Indeed, perhaps the 
best tribute that can be given to this book is 
to say that the author sees films as films, and 
not as vehicles for film stars ! 
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SAILOR’S SONG by James Hanley (Nicholson 
and Watson 8s. 6d.) 


VERY ORDINARY SEAMAN by J. P. W. 
Mallalieu (Gollancz 9s. 6d.) 


Reviewed by Gordon Feffrey 


OUR SURVIVORS FROM A TORPEDOED SHIP 
Pere together on a raft. One of them, 

Johnny Manion, is badly wounded and 
lashed and bound up. The others take it in 
turns to lay upon him, protecting him from 
the sea and the winds and keeping the life in 
him with the warmth from their own bodies. 
Manion is unconscious and, in his delirium, 
speaks to them of his life as a merchant sailor. 
He had been born with the sea in his. bones: 
his father had been a sailor and, as soon as he 
was old enough, Johnny slipped down to the 
docks and signed on for the first time. His 
mother feared for him—as all women fear for 
their husbands, sons and lovers when the horns 
start blowing and the ships slip away from their 
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moorings—but there is nothing that can keep 
Manion from the sea. As a deckhand and as 
a trimmer, in the crow’s nest or deep down 
in the stokehold, he learns the ways of ships 
and sailors. He marries, and, in time, Sheila, 
his wife, begins to learn as well—the life of a 
sailor’s wife, conscious all the time that the 
sea must always come before her and home. 
Manion is torpedoed during the last war, is 
adrift on a raft, gets home—and sails away 
again. He moves from mystery ships to slow- 
moving, cumbersome old tubs, and then to 
sleek, fast ships. Then, suddenly, there are too 
many ships sailing the seas and there are too 
many sailors hard-bound in the ports. The 
ships lay up, derelict and rusting: the sailors 
hang around the dismal, workless docks and, 
every Friday, line up for the dole. Only when 
war comes does the nation need her ships 
and need, as well, the men to man them. 
Manion goes back to the sea. Once again he 
is on a raft: again he is picked up. He will 
pull through all right—and sail again. Says 
one of his mates who has been with him on the 
raft :— ; 

** He didn’t know what the hell he was 
talking about half the time. Old stuff, 
history, twenty-five years ago, might have 
been a thousand years ago for all it matters 
now.” The diver of the port watch stared 
straight across at Donelly, stopped eating. 
‘* T say, shipmate, is that all a man tosses 
about on a raft for, just to make history ? ” 
Apparently then, since these are almost the 

concluding words of James Hanley’s Sailor’s 
Song, this novel is intended to be more than 
one sailor’s story. It is intended to be all 
sailors’ story and, more than that, a warning 
that what happened before must not occur 
again. But has Hanley succeeded in conveying 
this ? Perhaps in an attempt to underline the 
delirium of the wounded sailor, Hanley has 
used the curiously stilted style, which previously 
he had adopted in No Directions for instance. 
It is, in Sailor’s Song, a rather uneasy blending 
of B. Travern’s style (in that great novel of 
the sea and sailors, The Death Ship) and the 
sentimentality of Saroyan. This is unfortunate 
since Hanley is, and particularly when writing 
of the sea, far too important a novelist to be 
ignored. But, at the moment, he gives the 
impression of writing in too much of a hurry 
and of allowing his uncontrolled enthusiasm 
to run away with him until he, and his readers, 
are lost in a maze of words. Yet it is impossible 
to remain unaffected by the power and the 
exuberance of Hanley’s prose which, when he 
is not trying to force it, is extremely moving. 
Only, at the end, one is still left with the 
individual story of Manion, the delirious sailor 
on a raft, rather than with a clearly perceived 
picture of the past twenty-five years as they 
have been to the merchant sailors. But James 
Hanley is still in the process of creating his 
own style and he is big enough a writer, and 
—I think—a man, not to be deterred by 
relatively unsuccessful experiements. 

J. P. W. Mallalieu, in Very Ordinary Seaman, 
on the other hand, makes no attempt at 
experiments of style. This is a well-written 
and obviously authentic piece of reportage. 
But it is reportage which does more than 
record events. Mallalieu reaches inside of his 
characters’ and reveals what they are feeling, 
shows their mental attitude changing under 
the stress of their new and unfamiliar way of 
living. The first part of the novel is a little 
loose and unplanned as if the author had 
plenty to write about, and, afraid of missing 
something important, poured in all sorts of 
impressions and experiences without question- 
ing whether they were essential to the story. 
This is understandable enough. In the first 
place the. probable conditions (in a. naval 
barracks ?) under which much of the novel 
must have been written were against careful 
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planning and, more tmportant than that, the 
neglect of the Royal Navy, particularly the 
lower-deck, as the scene of novels and the 
average reader’s ignorance of the ordinary 
seaman’s work made it necessary for Mallalieu 
to pave the way for our complete appreciation 
of the later passages of his novel. In conse- 
quence, like Williams, Taylor, Holt and the 
rest of the recruits, we learn the way a seaman 
dresses, the meaning of ‘‘ second part of the 


. port watch to dinner ’’; we get a glimpse of the 


team-work necessary for the successful manning 
of a gun. 

Very Ordinary Seaman abounds with charac- 
ters and, although none of these are conven- 
tional ‘‘ stock ’’ figures and all have a definite 
individuality, only two or three are fully 
developed. But through these Mallalieu 
traces the evolution of the awkward recruit to 
the fully trained seaman. Slowly these men, 
fresh from civilian life, fit themselves into the 
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com. ~! way~**’ ing which is essential on 
board a destroyer: slowly they learn that, 
under these circumstances, ‘‘‘ every man for 
himself”? is a meaningless formula. It is as a 
single unit that they face up to the ordeal of 
escorting a convoy to Russia. In their first 
experience under fire they are welded closer 
together. 

The final passages of the novel describe a 
surface engagement in which the destroyer 
and her sister ship take on a superior enemy 
force. In the end the enemy force is dispersed 
and the two destroyers limp for the home 
ports. This passage is very effective and is one 
of the finest pieces of reportage that has come 
out of this war. Other novels have been 
written of the Royal Navy but, in the main, 
they have been written from the standpoint 
of a spectator looking in from the outside. 
Very Ordinary Seaman is the first of value to 
have come straight from the fo’csle deck. 
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Reviewed by George Raymond 


a special respect for a certain actor 
“because his father was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin when I was an impressionable boy.” 
~I regret that I cannot give my respect for 
Mr. Priestley any such firm foundation, for, 
so far as I know, Mr. Priestley’s father was 
not even a Mayor, let alone a Lord Mayor, 
and I cannot claim even the remotest connec- 
tion with his native Yorkshire. 

Mr. Beverley Baxter, happily oblivious of 
the beam in his own eye, has said that Mr. 
Priestley has great ability and no artistic 
conscience. To which I should add that he 
has an irritating trick of souring my delight 
in his craftsmanship by slip-shod execution, 
and the cock-sureness with which he trots out 
his muddled political opinions makes me boil 
with fury. Nevertheless, I always approach 
a new Priestley with greater expectations and 
more excitement than any other of our 
practising dramatists raise in me, because 
Mr. Priestley is, above all, a man of the 
theatre and also believes that a dramatist is 
not a mere dope merchant but has a respons- 
ible place in our social structure. Thus, 
though I am likely to be irked, irritated and 
enraged by some of it, I shall not be bored, 
but probably entertained, by a great deal. 

How are they at Home gives us Mr. Priestley 
at his best, and worst. The theme is a tribute 
to his social consciousness, but it is worked 
out with a careless gusto and a blind indiffer- 
ence to the niceties of dramatic construction 
and character that alternatively delights and 
maddens. 

Lady Farfield, an attractive widow, invites 
the foreman and two workmates up to her 
enormous mansion, Farfield Hall, for a little 
party to celebrate her promotion to charge- 
hand at the engineering factory where she 
works. The staff at Farfield Hall consist of an 
aged butler, who still thinks he has ten servants 
under him, a very pretty refugee opera singer, 
straight out of Lehar (the sort that has an 
enchanting accent, fountains tears at the 
mention of Vienna and invariably burns the 
soup), and Pauline, a land girl whose com- 
munings with nature have given her ideas of 
so blood-thirsty a hue that they are not 
merely revolutionary but positively Common- 
wealth. 

The quiet party, however, is interrupted by 
the arrival of an assorted bunch of billetees, 
an American Major, a Civil Servant of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction,who with enormous 
drive starts scouring the county for a string 
quartette, an R.A.F. Group Captain who 
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happens to have been a man Lady Farfield 
was once engaged to, and a Squadron Leader 
who says, ‘‘ Black show, old boy ” every now 
and then, and very little else. 

A further disturber is a cousin of Lady 
Farfield’s, a monstrous woman who is a 
Commodore in a snobbish unit named the 
British Ladies’ Auxiliary Defence Squadron, 
which has no visible reason for existence 
other than to parade about in resplendent 
uniforms. She has her eye on Farfield Hall as 
a possible headquarters. 

The resulting mix-ups, misunderstandings 
and general junketings are easily imagined. 
Into them is injected an 8th Army Corporal 
who has been writing love letters from the 
desert to one of Lady Farfield’s workmates 
whom he has never seen. 

In the end the Group Captain gets Lady 
Farfield, the land girl gets the Squadron 
Leader, the Corporal his pen-mate, the 
Civil Servant his quartette and the Com- 
modore her billets. 

Some critics have suggested that this 
picture has nothing to do with England. That 
is arrant nonsense. I can imagine nothing 
that could give a soldier on foreign service 
such a pang of home-siqkness as this piece 
—not even if he awoke one morning to find 
Canterbury’s peaceful Close standing where 
Shepheard’s Hotel had been the night before 
could he feel closer to hearth and home than 
during its performance. To anyone who has 
ever belonged to the kind of amateur society 
that performed Lord Richard in the Pantry sort 
of plays its structure has the pleasant familiar- 
ity of worn and comfortable slippers, to those 
who saw and liked the Aldwych farces and 
laughed uproariously at that peculiar nit- 
wittery known as musical comedy, the 
situations and jokes are very old friends 
indeed. In other words, How are they at Home 
is the quintessence of that sort of theatre 
which has been for ever English and which I 
hope is gone for good. 

Mr. Priestley’s build-ups for these well-loved 
situations are so elaborately and carefully laid 
that they make the Anglo-American prepara- 
tions to invade the Continent look like 
impulsive improvisations. 

The acting, with two exceptions, would 
pass muster for birthday party charades 
provided they were not taken too seriously. 
The exceptions are Mr. John Slater, who 
gives a good down-to-earth performance as 
the 8th Army Corporal, and Mr. Henry 
Hewitt, whose caricature of the quartette- 
loving Civil Servant is a riot. 

Is all this somewhat captious? I think 
not, for Mr. Priestley’s position in the theatre 
makes us demand more from him than we do 
from lesser talents. Nevertheless, it would be 
churlish of me not to add that if a Service 
friend on 48-hours leave asked me what shows 
he should see, this would be one of two I 
should recommend. 


REMEMBER MR. PRIESTLEY AT A_ UNITY 

first night a couple of years ago counselling 

left-wing dramatists not to lay the politics 
on ‘‘ with a trowell.” It would be untrue to 
say that Mr. Priestley uses a trowell in 
How are they at Home; when it came to laying 
on, nothing less than a steam shovel sufficed 
him. Mr. Linklater has gone one better 
even than Mr. Priestley by disdaining to have 
anything to lay it on to at all! Crises in 
Heaven is politics right through to the marrow. 

And why not? The idea that the English 
don’t like politics in the theatre is all tommy 
rot. Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy killed it 
stone dead nearly fifty years ago—only most 
of our impressarios have not yet gotas near 
as that to our own times. Major Macowan 
has also pointed out that it is vile to use the 
theatre for propaganda; but, if the propaganda 


that is expressed is what everybody wants to 
hear, why, then, it is not propaganda at all, 
but Message, and proper meat for drama. 
Apparently it is necessary for a critic not only 
to separate his ganders from his geese but to 
make quite sure which are proper as well ! 
Judiciously appraised in this manner—since 
Mr. Linklater says all the things that Unity 
Theatre was attacked for saying in 1938 and 
which now spew daily from our loudspeakers 
and government spokesmen—I take it that 
Crisis in Heaven is Message and not propaganda. 

Mr. Linklater shows us Elysium fiercely 
embattled, divided in civil war about nothing 
in particular. In order to prevent the great 
from destroying each other utterly, Voltaire 
(Reason) is married, much against his will, 
to Helen of Troy (Love) and they beget Irene 
(Peace). Irene, like so many mythical 
ancients, has a somewhat abnormal nativity, 
emerging into Elysium fully grown and in the 
garb of a London policewoman. In a very 
little while she sets all to rights and marries 
Private Courage (who apparently respresents 
the enduring spirit of the British Army), in 
order to be fruitful and breed Prosperity, 
Leisure and the Arts. 

Altogether a very pleasant allegory. In it 
we meet Pushkin, Aristophanes, Abraham 
Lincoln, Florence Nightingale and a number of 
lesserlings. I was disappointed that Chekov 
did not turn up to explain to the author the 
dramatic enormity of making so much of 
Pushkin’s kidnapping of Robert Burns, who 
was his rival for Helen of Troy’s love, in 
Scene II and then forgetting that part of the 
plot altogether for the rest of the play. Either 
Anton was not in residence in Elysium or was 
convinced that Mr. Linklater would not listen 
to him anyway. 

Mr. Linklater has erudition and a fine gift 
of rhetoric. His wit is pointed and often 
deftly aimed, but it is not shaped tautly 
enough to come off in theatre. In the 
study I think he would have drawn twice as 
many chuckles from me with the same script, 
his theme being anecdotal rather than 
dramatic. 

There is scarcely anything more difficult 
to write than a satirical allegory—first of all 
because the joke on which the satire is based 
has to be maintained throughout the evening, 
and second because the audience is bound to 
have preconceived ideas about the characters 
which are unlikely to coincide with the 
author’s. Off hand, I cannot remember 
anyone in recent years coming nearer to 
bringing it off than Mr. Linklater. 

The settings by Cecil Beaton were both 
beautiful and skilfully managed. Most of the 
acting was good; Mr. Ernest Thesiger as 
Voltaire, Deering Wells as the doctor who 
delivers Irene, and Barry Morse as Pushkin 
were even better. 
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Graphic Arts 


War Artists 


by S. John Woods 


is now ten years old. It has behind it a 

decade of useful work orientating artists 
who are aware that, as artists, they have social 
obligations, spreading such an awareness 
among other artists, and fostering a reciprocal 
awareness of the obligations of society to 
artists and to art. Well and good: within this 
broad scheme they have done much, both in 
particular, professional activities and in 
general, public ones. After ten years it is 
possible for some assessment of value to be 
made and some comparisons with other 
artists’ organisations suggested. 

Since the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood in 1848 English artists have felt 
a necessity to form themselves into societies 
aimed at bringing their art into closer contact 
with the public than the artists individually 
could do. They have had varying degrees of 
success: the Pre-Raphaelites, the New Eng- 
lish, the Arts and Crafts Movement, the 
Camden Town which became the London 
Group, the ‘‘7 & 5,” the Surrealists—all 
these groups indicated in their members a 
combination of a faith that their art had some- 
thing to say and a dissatisfaction with the 
audience provided by the commercial dealers, 
a desire for a wider public. 

Since the war, the relationship between art 
and society has changed more radically than, 
probably, ever before in this country in so 
short a time. Where art exhibitions had been 
mainly centred in London, a rapid decentralisa- 
tion took place and the War Artists Committee, 
CEMA, which more or less incorporated in 
itself the British Institute of Adult Education, 
and the AIA have, since 1940, been responsible 
for many exhibitions throughout the country, 
held, not only on gallery walls, but in canteens 
and similar places with a public often new to 
art. 

Here, in actual practice over a period of 
four years or more, was that reciprocal 
obligation between artists and society which 
the AIA was formed to foster. The AIA played 
its part in this development alongside the two 
major organisations: its practical activities 
continue; it was, then, fair to expect from the 
AIA 1944 Exhibition an indication of the kind 
and quality of art which these activities are 
propagating and of the attitude to art and to 
society of AIA members. 

The Exhibition consisted of over. two 
hundred works. Only about a dozen had any 
aspect of war as their subject matter and in 
most of these the war was more noticeable in 
the titles than in the paintings themselves. 
The last sentence of the introduction in the 
catalogue suggested that the responsible 
Committee was struck by this, for it was 
almost apologetic: ‘‘ Artists are working as 
hard as anyone else in the Services and in 
war jobs, so their paintings are their more 
personal contribution to 1944.” 

This suggests a dangerous division of the 
artist’s personality and places painting in the 


Tis ARTISTS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Ablutions 


This picture is one of those exhibited in James Boswell’s one-man show, ‘‘ On Duty in the 
Desert,” at the Charlotte Street A.I.A. centre last month. The show was opened by Mrs. 
Fraser, wife of the New Zealand Premier. Boswell is a New Zealander and at the private view 
most of the Dominions were represented by Service personnel. The pictures showed that the 


experience of service overseas has been eagerly seized upon by the painter. 


An. article by 


Montague Slater in an earlier issue pointed out how Boswell’s style had been developed by 


contact with Army life. 


category of hobbies. Indeed the exhibition 
was altogether too like an exhibition by 
amateurs; a few known painters were repre- 
sented, in each case by inferior works; of the 
rest, a few aroused interest, most were down- 
right dull, not least the out-dated tricks 
placed on one wall and self-consciously bearing 
the implied label ‘‘ Modern.” But apart from 
the dreariness of these paintings (the sculpture 
was even worse), their low technical standard, 
their maidenly reticence and lack of adventure, 
was the appalling absence of interest in the 
war and the mass of new sights it has created 
for our eyes, of old sights newly revealed. 


Where are the factory workers with their 
precise fingers, the intricately fashioned tools, 
the miners in constricted caverns, the infernal 
glow of furnaces? Where is the meticulous 
machinery of destruction? Where are the 
soldiers and sailors and airmen, the ships, 
planes, guns, balloons? Where are the 
queues, the firewatchers, women at war, the 
dead shells of bombed buildings, the ploughed 
land, airfields, camouflage—the whole com- 
plex pattern of a country at war from which 
no eye can escape in the towns or in the 
country—where is the panoply of England, 
1944 ? 

Not at the AIA Exhibition, but at the 
National Gallery. The Ministry of Informa- 
tion Artists Advisory Committee which is 
responsible for the selection of war artists and 
the selection of war art, has done an absolutely 
magnificent job during this war. Faced with 
the mosaic facade which contemporary art 
styles presented in 1939 the Committee wisely 
decided on catholicity as a policy with the 
result that every artist of worth has had a 
chance of representation and from many 
hundreds of paintings, commissioned or 
bought, a residue of masterpieces will be the 
heritage of the nation, not purchased for 
hundreds or thousands after the painter has 
died in poverty, but bought from him in his 
lifetime, often commissioned to provide him 
the means to live and granting him freedom 
from conscription to continue in his work of 
painting. 


Let us give the Government its due in this 
matter. The official publications of reproduc- 
tions from War Pictures (Oxford University 
Press, Is. 3d.) contain this blurb: ‘* What 
did it look like ? they will ask in 1981, and 


no amount of description or documentation . 


will answer them. Nor will big, formal 
compositions like the battle pictures which 
hang in palaces; and even photographs, which 
tell us so much, will leave out the colour and 
the peculiar feeling of events in these extra- 
ordinary years. Only the artist with his 
heightened powers of perception can recognise 
which elements in a scene can be pickled for 
posterity in the magical essence of style. And 
as new subjects begin to saturate his imagina- 
tion, they create a new style, so that from the 
destruction of war something of lasting value 
emerges.” 

Their exhibitions at the National Gallery 
and on tour in this country and abroad have 
given substance to the words. The AIA 1944 
Exhibition would have presented the spectator 
of 1981 with the oddest picture of England at 
war. The AIA should ponder this. Com- 
placency was apparent at the Annual General 
Meeting. It is easy after ten years—and 
dangerous. 
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